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The War was for the Revolution 


SHESE- REVOLUTIONARY DAYS will 
change. Just as the war wrought upon the 
souls of men for more than four terrible 
years, and we fought it through and paid 

the price and won the victory, so this greater strug- 
gle which disturbs every human being in the uni- 
verse will in due time be settled. To affirm this 
confidence requires no more faith than that which 
said the war would end for right. The fact for our 
greatest comfort is that most people are so little 
thrown out of their normal way that one would 
question if they know the revolution is on. They 
read day by day the record of disorders in the field 
of labor, politics, and races. They do know their 
significance; but fortunately they do not hold in 
their minds the total accumulation. That is one 
blessing of the newspaper’s service. What was 
published yesterday gives way to the news to-day. 
Few persons could retain the ominous detail of all 
that occurs about us. One spiritual reason is that 
the normal mind will not harbor the evil. It seems 
to say that only the good is worth thinking, and 
only the good can figure in the permanent out- 
come. To maintain steadfastly an intelligent calm 
is the present duty, which, indeed, we are perform- 
ing with a remarkable degree of success. The more 
important, the truly inspiring fact of the hour is 
that the war was fought not to bring peace first, 


but rather a state of dissatisfaction with the world: 


everywhere, and not merely with the enemy’s coun- 
try, which dissatisfaction can be named by no other 
name than revolution. The military assault was 
the symbol and forerunner of the spiritual assault. 
It is the travail of the soul which stirred first in 
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the embattled hosts, and which, not satisfied there, 
since it did not complete its task, now goes forward, 
after the armistice is signed and the peace delib- 
erated. The world knows that it has not yet got a 
clear solution for its gigantic problems, that the 
war is not yet really won. It muddles and mys- 
tifies by its lack of knowing what to do; and yet 
it has not gone to the edge of the brink, and it will 
not go. Your average man or woman, your neigh- 
bor or co-worker, is in the thick of the changing 
order, but at his innermost being he is very much 
the same person he was before we had war or even 
rumors of war. He is not a pariah. The world’s 
business goes on much the same. For our part, 
it is glorious, though dangerous, to be alive in this 
as in any other crisis. We believe again, with 
the confirmation of history, especially our own 
American history, backing our trust, that we are 
nearer than we know to the threshold of a better 
world than we the sons of men have thus far 
builded under God. 
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A Friendly Word to Japan 


S JAPAN PREPARING the world for one more 

armed assault on political autocracy? .We ask 
this question with great reluctance. We should 
prefer to continue our peculiar and long-stand- 
ing affection for the Island Empire, for whose 
destiny we of the United States, from Commodore 
Perry’s day to this, have been concerned with a 
genuine and unpatronizing friendliness. Even now 
it would be as unjust as unwise to intimate that 
what goes before the world as the attitude of Japan 
in the Shantung business is really the attitude of 
the people themselves. They understand no more 
than the mass of the German people did, what is 
being done by political leaders to ruin their coun- 
try and to bring down upon them all, the just and 
the unjust, the odium of the intelligent world. At 
the same time, they should receive, just as the 
German people should have received, the warn- 
ings, implied in the news despatches every day, 
that the world does not like the performance of 
their delegates at the Peace Conference. The 
world sympathizes with China. Even when the 
virtues of all the entangled claims of Japan are 
recognized, all the subtle publicity in the press 
works its influence, all the crude political manipu- 
lation in Washington against Japan for the obvious 
purpose of defeating the Treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations is fully taken into 
account, Japan does not justify herself. In Europe 
they are calling the coveted peninsula the Alsace- 
Lorraine of the East. It is the most interesting 
and significant problem in world morality to-day. 
It will have no good issue until Japan decides to 
yield. Her behavior thus far has given adequate _ 
ground for the belief that her political philosophy 
is that of Prussian Germany transplanted to Asia. 
We could crave no greater usefulness to our 
neighbor than to persuade her that, no matter what 
befalls the formal document which would bind the 
nations into a co-operative society, the mind of the 
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world insists more and more upon equity among 
countries as it acts on the principle of honesty 
among individuals. Before it is too late, let the 
good people of Japan, the calm and stern friends of 
honor, of truth, of justice, of love, of peace, become 
articulate. Let them become imperative. They 
surpass all those who work craftily, in real power. 
They and they only can save their land from humil- 
iation and the world from a repetition of its most 
inexcusable war. 


Andrew Carnegie 


NDREW CARNEGIE was a shrewd Scot. He 
understood men and he knew his business. His 


“suecess was due to his ability to choose’ the right 


person for a particular place, and of playing legiti- 
mately upon the affections of his chosen young men 
so that they gave him and one another great al- 
legiance. They developed a strong organization. 
It must be kept clearly in mind that he enjoyed 
prodigious advantages from the protective tariff 
in the steel industry. It was that which gave him 
his enormous wealth. Without it, he probably 
would never have become famous. He had the wit 
to stop acquiring when he got to middle life, and 
to devote himself to his beneficent works of educa- 
tion. Here he was also less wise than business- 
like. He knew the right people. On that account 
he made better investments, perhaps, than one of 
distinctive intellectual enthusiasm. He greatly 
desired that the people get the facts, and learn the 
application of knowledge to the business of making 
a living. His cultural zeal was secondary, and was 


warmed more by the importunities of his well-liked 


friends than by a native appreciation of esthetics. 
This is to say not more than a comparative thing. 
He was alive to all good. He knew what books 
meant. He sensed the invaluable blessing of pic- 
tures. Especially he knew the riches for the mind 
and soul of good music. But he always seemed as 
one standing apart; one who would do every pos- 
sible good, and was yet incapable—which is not to 
his dispraise at all, when we remember his sturdy, 
hard battle from boyhood—because his grasp was 
so much less than his reach. He aspired to be and 
to do. It was true in his peace aspirations, and, 
not to be forgotten, in his religious interests. He 


_knew of sectarian absurdities, and their harm. 


Sometimes he was playful about subjects that to 
many people are profoundly sacred. He gave or- 
gans to churches, for example, because of his 
sympathy with the people who had to suffer from 
the preachers. He liked to give that explanation 
with a chuckle. His liberality in belief more than 
once gaye the impression of both his failure to 
know religious doctrines as they really are and his 
indifference to the depth and breadth and height of 
genuine Christianity. In other words, here again 
he was guided by essentially right instincts, but he 
lacked deep and discriminating knowledge. His 
greatest contribution to his kind was his wealth, 
which he had the sagacity to place securely in the 
hands of those who knew measurably well what to 
do with it. 
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Volunteers in Britain, Conscripts Here 


HEN WINSTON CHURCHILL, Britain’s 
Secretary for War, asserts that “by next year 
there will be only two great nations in the world 
free from conscription, Great Britain and Germany, 
and only one of those voluntarily free,’ and that 
“even the United States is embarking on a policy 
of conscription,” it is time that the people of the 
United States had an opportunity to say something 
about the matter by their votes. Conscription in 
war-time is one thing, but conscription in peace- 
time, without the consent of the people being even 
solicited, is certainly not what we had expected in 
a world made free for democracy. Is grinning 
Fate bringing it about that Germany is to be with- 
out conscripted hordes of fighters, while the land 
of the free is to adopt the Prussian system of forced 
military service? Winston Churchill usually speaks 
facts in the House of Commons; but these facts, in 
just that form, make rather startling reading for 
Americans. If Britain can resume the pre-war 
principle of a small voluntary army, surely we can- 
not claim that greater danger demands that we have 
a host of drafted men. 


After the League the Task 


CORRESPONDENT WRITES: “We are in 

Serious times. Those of us who are in the 
sunset of life pray for you younger ones. It re- 
quires a mind not blunted by prejudices but alive 
and active and able to look far ahead. It seems 
to me the principles of democracy are sufficient 
for all needs; but selfishness, the very first vice that 
must be discarded, is the one most strongly prac- 
tised. As our country’s Constitution never suited 
all, nor the Declaration of Independence, so I sup- 
pose the Covenant for the League of Nations will be 
hard to make acceptable to all. I anxiously await 
the adoption, so we may have something to pin our 
faith to, or begin a reconstruction on some definite 
lines approved by a majority.” This represents the 
state of mind of the people of our country. They 
want something settled. They deserve better things 
than the racking suspense of the present hour. 
They are not fearsome. It is as safe and sure as 
any international situation can be that the adoption 
of the Covenant would restore a measure of equa- 
nimity in our life. This is after all the greatest aid 
to the world’s living together in normal order again. 
The reservations must not wreck the Covenant. 
Partisan advantage must be renounced. The 
League must immediately show its purpose to im- 
prove itself. We believe it will do so. The people 
take it as a matter of faith that we did wage war 
in defence of the democracy thus far achieved, 
and in furtherance of democracy to the uttermost 
peoples of the earth. The League for them is the 
corollary of the war. They also believe that the 
well-founded objections to the Treaty and the Cove- 
nant will be alive and persistent after we accept 
the imperfect instrument. The adoption is only 
the beginning of a long and difficult and magnificent 
task. 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


: Nore. A NOTABLE CONFERENCE with the 


President on the provisions of the treaty of 
peace, which took place in the White House on 
August 19, the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the United States Senate on August 23 indicated its 
rejection of the President’s advice on an important 
phase of the work of restoring peace by voting, 9 to 8, 
to amend the three sections of the treaty having to 
do with the surrender of German rights in Shantung. 
The amendment took the form of.a substitution of 
the word “China” for “Japan” wherever the beneficiary 
of the German surrender is named. By this direct 
method the Committee placed on record its rejection 
of the act of the Peace Conference in assenting to the 
Japanese demands for the surrender of German sover- 
eignty and economic privileges, not to China, from 
which country they were originally wrested by Ger- 
many, but to Japan, the country which wrested them 
from Germany. Although the wording of the clauses 
in the treaty contains no reference to any pledge by 
Japan to retrocede any of the rights enumerated to 
China, the impression had. gone out both from Paris 
and Tokio that Japan at some future time would 
restore the territorial sovereignty of the territory 
affected to its original owner. The economic advan- 
tages, however, are expressly reserved to Japan. It 
_ had been pointed out by the Chinese delegates to the 
peace convention that this provision would assure to 
Japan the control of the important Tsing-Tau rail- 
road and the entire province of Shantung, with its 
population of 40,000,000 and its rich natural resources. 


Senate Committee Begins 
Vital Revision of the Treaty 

Four days earlier the President had warned the 
Committee on Foreign Relations that reservations em- 
bodied in the act of ratification, or put in the form 
of amendments to the instrument, would necessitate 
new negotiations by the Conference at Versailles, but 
that interpretative reservations, not embodied in the 
act of ratification, would not involve such complica- 
tions as they would be subject to approval by the 
signatories. As the Committee’s reservation on the 
Shantung clauses involved a radical change in the 
provisions of the treaty, the advocates of ratification 
expressed the fear, at the beginning of the week, that 
the entire treaty would have to be recommitted to 
the Conference. There were strong prospects, too, 
that the Senate Committee would proceed in no less 
drastic a manner with other important features of 
agreement, such as the League of Nations covenant, 
and especially with Article X. of that integral part 
of the treaty, which has been criticised as a guarantee 
of the British Empire with the resources of America. 


Senate to Go Further © 
in Analysis of the Treaty 

‘Further action on the part of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations in revision of the provisions of 
the treaty was foreshadowed by the vote of the Com- 
mittee to give a series of hearings to the Egyptians, 
the Irish, and other of the subject nationalities in an 
effort to determine their attitude toward the sover- 
eignties believed to be guaranteed under Article X. 
of the covenant of the League of Nations. There were 
indications that, before the hearings are concluded, the 
Hindoos, Chinese, and many other races affected, or 
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believed to be affected, by Article X. as subject to 
alien sovereignty will have an opportunity to present 
their grievances, resentments, and aspirations to the 
Committee. In the course of these hearings, matters 
interdicted during the war will be brought to public: 
attention frankly and extensively. 


Words “Moral Obligation” 
Rouse Feeling in France : 
While the Senate was extending its plans for a 
deeper inquiry into the possible effects of various 
features of the treaty as it affects the liberties of 
nations, the President was being subjected to heated 
attacks in the French press because, in replies to ques- 
tions from members of the Senate Committee on- 
Foreign Relations, he had explained that provisions 
like Article X., and similar pledges of aid to peoples 
at whose side we fought, were not legal stipulations, 
but “moral obligations.” To this definition of the 
duties of the American people the newspapers of Paris 
at the beginning of the week were taking vigorous 
exceptions. The gist of the criticism may be para- 
phrased in the question, “If each signatory is to in- 
terpret its obligations under the treaty to suit itself, 
of what effect is the treaty?” Comment on this phase 
of the Conference among the opponents of the treaty 
in the Senate revealed the’ same distrust in the power 
of the treaty to accomplish its avowed purpose of 
protecting every individual member from external ag- 
gression. The added criticism was made that moral 


- obligations are apt to be more compelling than legal 


ones. 


Another Incursion into 
Mexico After, Bandits 

After two American’ aviation officers, compelled to 
make a landing in Mexico, had been captured by 
Mexican bandits, who held them for ransom, the United 
States Government last week sent a force of cavalry. 
over the border in pursuit: of the Mexicans. By the 
end of the week a part of the ransom of $15,000 had 
been paid and the two officers—Lieuts. Paul H. Davis 
and Harold G. Peterson—had been released, and the 
American cavalrymen were advancing into Mexican - 
territory in the face of an official protest against such 
action from the Carranza government. Last Monday 
the punitive expedition was on its way back to the 
border, after having succeeded at least partly in its 
mission to discourage. lawlessness against American 
citizens south of the Rio Grande, which recently has 
been increasing in frequency and in violence. 


Latest Incident Emphasizes 
Difficulties with Mexico 


The capture of the two American officers, which was 
followed by the crossing of the Mexican frontier by’ 
American forces, came a few days after the State 
Department, in an interchange of communications with 
the Carranza government, had indicated the probabil- 
ity of a “radical change” in its policy toward Mexico 
in the event of the continued “unwillingness or ina- 
bility” of the Mexican authorities to protect American 
lives and property in Mexico. To this the Mexican 
Foreign Office had replied with a suggestion thatthe — 
Americans in Mexico “concentrate in the more popu- 
lous sections,” where the government might be better 
able to. protect them, and had pointed out that even in 
more highly organized countries ‘there were occasions 
and localities in which the authorities failed to enforce 
public order. The fresh demonstration of the lack of 
security in Mexico by the capture of two American 
officers caused some anxiety in Washington and some 
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resentment in Mexico. There were indications, how- 


ever, that Carranza in the present circumstances lacks 
public support for aggressive action against the United 
States. i. ; 
Supreme Council Takes Firm - 
Ground Against Roumania 

There were. indications last week that the Supreme 
Council in Paris was taking firm ground against 
Roumania in the occupation of a part of Hungary, 
including Budapest, by Roumanian forces, in violation 
of the terms of the armistice. A despatch from Paris 
last Monday conveyed the news that the Council had 


_ notified Roumania that all supplies taken by the Rou- 


manians would be deducted from the indemnity due 
from Hungary, and that the Roumanian forces would 
be held responsible for its conduct on Hungarian soil. 
There were no signs, however, of any intention on the 
part of Roumania to obey the Council’s mandate and 
withdraw its troops from Budapest. ST. 


Brevities 


Let all of us ponder this line in E. A. Robinson’s 
poem, “Demos”: “Give as I will, I cannot give you 
sight.” ; 


The two illustrations published in this issue, showing 


' the Peace Day parade in London, are in our opinion 


the most remarkable pictorial souvenirs for Americans 
in the triumph of the greatest war in history. 


Patrick MacGill says in one of his bitterly realistic 
Irish novels, “There is a wider gap between men of 
different temperaments than there is between men of 
different nationalities.” ; 


We may be assured without any self-righteousness 
that the world looks to America to show the way for 
the progress of mankind. Our people have built on 
foundations of democratic brotherhood; and nothing 
else can stand in this enlightened world, absolutely 
nothing. 


-If you get some very prosperous Americans far 
enough away from home they will not only behave as 
superior and undemocratic persons, but they will tell 
you that the doctrine of democracy, with equality of 
rights and opportunities as its cardinals, is a delusion 
and a dream, the folly of which we are now paying for. 


A very ancient method of compulsion is being re- 
vived in Massachusetts to get men to go to church. 


_ Zealous defenders of the Puritan Sunday are having 


recourse to an obsolete law still on the books which 
permits the arrest of those playing a game on the 
first day of the week. So far very few of the disap- 
pointed golfers have reported at church. 


During the month of July, 1918, the arrests for 
- drunkenness in Massachusetts were 7,218. The figures 
for the same month this year were 2,319, a decrease 
of nearly 5,000, a reduction of over two-thirds. Some 
of this year’s arrests were for “hang-overs,” of course, 
from the very wet 30th of, June. Still further reduc 
tions may be expected as private stocks dwindle. Those 
who used to say that prohibition doesn’t prohibit, and 
that arrests under prohibition are more in number 
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: than under license, are now taking doubtful comfort in 


lating rumors of the increase in the ranks of the 
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| COMMUNICATIONS | 


Says Mr. Sherwood Eddy is Unjust 


N THE ISSUES of Tue Curisrian Recisrer of July 
17 and August 14 there have appeared two articles 
upon “India” by Mr. Sherwood Eddy. I regret to 

Say that in the earlier of these articles (that of July 
17) Mr. Eddy makes certain statements which are 
unjust to the Indian people, and which therefore ought 
to be set right. Passing over the somewhat exagger- 
ated picture which he draws of the rapidity with which 
India is being converted to orthodox Christianity, I 
want to do something, if I may, to correct the evil 
effect of his regrettable attack upon the movement 
which has arisen in India to secure home rule,—home 
rule within the British Empire, like that enjoyed by 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa. This fine move- 
ment, which has behind it almost the entire Indian 
people of every class and every religious faith, has also 
the warm sympathy and support ef the Liberal party 
in England, and of course it ought to have the sym- 
pathy of all lovers of liberty and justice everywhere. 
It is especially to be regretted, therefore, that an 
American should publish statements in this country of 
a kind to misrepresent and create prejudice against it. 

Mr. Eddy represents the Home Rule movement in 
India as an attempt to drive the English out of the 
country. Unless he-is absolutely ignorant, he knows 
it is nothing of the kind. It proposes to leave all 
foreign affairs and the army and navy entirely in the 
hands of Great Britain, and also the management of 
all affairs and the adjustment of all relations between 
the different states and provinces into which India is 
divided. What the Indian people ask is simply the 
privilege and the right to manage their own home 
affairs,—a right which belongs in justice to every 
civilized people in the world. 

Says Mr. Eddy: “If the British withdrew to-morrow, 
India would welter in blood from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin.” Why does he make so uncalled-for 
and so misleading a remark? The Indian people are 
not asking the British to withdraw. And as to the 
country “weltering in blood,’ does he not know that 
there is not a more peace-loving and orderly people in 
the world than the people of India? If ever they show 
signs of revolt or resistance to the government, it is 


only when they feel that tyranny and cruel injustice 


are being inflicted on them; and as soon as the injustice 
is removed, there is no more law-abiding people on 
earth than they always show themselves to be. 

Mr. Eddy declares that the people of India are not 
capable of ruling themselves because of three things; 
namely, their illiteracy, their castes, and the number 
of languages spoken among them. 

1. As to their illiteracy,—who is responsible for it? 
The government, not the people. The foreign rulers 
of the land tax the people to the extreme limit, but 
refuse to give them schools. After one hundred and 
fifty years of British rule there are schools for only 
one boy in eight and one girl in one hundred and forty. 
It is to get rid of their illiteracy, among other evils, 
that the people want home rule. In such native states 
as Baroda and Mysore, where home rule exists, there 
is universal free compulsory education for both girls 
and boys. Give British India home rule and her illit- 
eracy will rapidly disappear; but unless the people 
are permitted to control their educational affairs, no 
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one can see any prospect of its disappearing within 
any discernible future. 

But the illiteracy of India (regrettable as it is, and 
disgraceful as it is to the government which is re- 
sponsible for it) does not justify the withholding of 
home rule from the people. As a fact, there are in 
India more than fourteen million literates. These are 
scattered in all parts of the land and are the people’s 
natural and trusted leaders. Can anybody believe that 
these millions of intelligent men who know India and 
are wholly identified with its interests are not better 
fitted to shape its laws and to rule it than are foreign- 
ers who are ignorant of the land till they get there, 
who never make their permanent home in India, who 
never identify themselves with the country’s interest, 
who, to use the language of Edmund Burke, are mere 
“birds of passage” who come to India for a few years 
of high-salaried service, and as soon as their terms of 
office are over hurry back to England, which they have 
never ceased to regard as “home,” to find their real 
interests there, and to live there the rest of their lives 
on the pensions which they draw from the extremely 
impoverished Indian people? 

2. Mr. Eddy declares that the Indian people are 
not fit for home rule because of their many castes. 
Does he not know that caste in India does not apply 
to political matters (as it does not to business)? It 
applies only to religion and to certain social customs. 
In political and business affairs the different castes 
mingle freely. It is only ignorance or something worse 
that cites caste as a reason why the people of India 
should not manage their own affairs. 

3. As to the many languages spoken in India, that 
is nO more an argument against home rule there than 
is the many languages spoken in this country an argu- 
ment against home rule here. As a fact, there are 
fewer languages spoken in India than in the United 
States. In order to get the misleadingly large number 
of Indian tongues that he mentions, Mr. Eddy has to 
include the languages of all the small and unimportant 
hill and mountain tribes that live in remote and often 
almost inaccessible regions—similar to the small tribes 
of our own American Indians. In the United States 
we have people who speak all the languages of Europe, 
most or all those of Asia, and many of the tongues of 
Africa and the islands of the sea. Add all these lan- 
guages to those of our numerous little Indian tribes 
and we far outdo India in our number of tongues. But 
shall we argue from this that we in America are in- 
capable of self-government, and need to be ruled by 
some nation in a distant part of the globe? 

The truth is, the main languages of India are few, 
fewer than in Europe. The great state of Bengal has 
fifty million people, and one language, with a fine 
literature. Why, then, should not Bengal have home 
rule? Most of the other great states have a single main 
language, of a high order, which is the vernacular of 
nearly the entire population. Why should not all 
these great states,—states equal in size and population 
to France and England and Italy, and possessed of a 
civilization hardly less high,—why should not they 
all have self-rule? 

To say that these great civilized states are not fit 
to rule themselves (rule themselves better than any 

foreign state can possibly rule them) is wholly without 
warrant. They have been civilized states for three 
thousand years. They ruled themselves before the 
British came. Has one hundred and fifty years of 
British control caused such degeneration in them that 
now they must be ruled by foreigners? The truth is, 
by far the best government that now exists in India 
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is in some of the native states, like the two that I 
have already mentioned, which have home rule. 
There is no lack of ability in India. There are 
plenty of men capable of filling every office and every 
position of trust and responsibility in the land, even 
to the very highest. It would be easily possible to 
create legislatures in all the great leading states es- 
sentially the equals of the state legislatures of this 
country or the provincial legislatures of Canada, and 
to create a national Indian Parliament little if any 
inferior to the fine Parliament of Japan, or to the 
national Congresses and Parliaments of France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. 
The greatest war in history has been fought to give 
the power of self-determination to subject peoples. If 
to little Belgium and Serbia and Armenia, why not 
to Great India? If thirty million civilized Poles have 
a right to govern themselves, why not the three hundred 
and fifteen million civilized people of Hindustan? Will 
not free America give her sympathy to India struggling 
to be free? J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
New York City. 


| LETTERS totHe EDITOR | 


Negro Segregation a Mistake 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In all that is being said about the race-riots, no real 
solution is offered. 

The situation is summed up by Dr. Brunner, Secre- 
tary of Savannah’s Sanitary Commission, as follows: 
“The North thinks of the Negro as a white man with a 
black skin. It does not take in his different psychol- 
ogy. The South, on the contrary, instead of seeing him 
too white, sees him too black, thus stunting his possi- 
bilities to rise. Both injure the Negro.” 

Talk with Southerners and they point out that in 
slow time the problem will be solved. They show you 
that where you plant small groups of Negroes among 
many whites, the Negro rises. That is, that segrega- 
tion is not the solution, but “scatteration.” They tell 
you that in time the mills will enter the South and with 
them the foreigners. A natural farmer, the foreigner 
will see the early-crop possibility of the southland, and 
possess the soil. The Negro will migrate, for, contrary 
to opinion, white men can pick the cotton crop. If 
the Negroes scatter into small groups among the white 
men, every possibility in him will be developed and he 


will be borne along in the general white civilization 


without any trouble at all. 

I remember after leaving the South I came back to 
Cambridge, Mass., and found that our Negro popula- 
tion there asked no more of our charities than the 
whites. They were no problem! A little colony of 
Negroes planted outside Cincinnati shows, from a 
social worker’s' survey, a ninety per cent. grade of 
good-housekeeping almost everywhere. : 

A Federal law to punish lynchers is good but w 
need also the conditions that develop the possibilities 
of the Negro. The South cannot do this. But the 
churches, if they.banded together, could scatter the 
Negro in colonies throughout. the land and could under- 
take to see these colonies through. i 

It would mean a $2,000,000,000 Freedom loan. But 
if we could spend many billions to make democracy 
safe, why can’t we spend two to make democracy 


decent? E. Tinton. 
Hast GLOuCcESsTER, Mass. : 


me, ~ ‘ 
Pei 


_ 
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Phe “VY” in the War 


First of a series of articles for which the Editor of The 
Register made an intensive study overseas 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


NE PLEASANT AFTERNOON in July the 
‘American women of the hostess house in Co- 
blenz were serving tea to soldiers. One of the 
fellows was invited to have a second cup. 

He replied: “Well, I will. We don’t get anything 
else out of the ‘Y,’ ” 

In substance that remark had been made occasionally 
in the hearing of the devoted workers, whose for- 
bearance was like that of an indulgent mother with 
a smart child. This time, however, Mrs. W. I. Kelsey 
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the criticism of any of the agencies for their service is 
ill-founded, when it is directed against what they 
failed to give in tangible things. If not a cake of 
chocolate, a cigarette, a sheet of paper, a_ biscuit, 
has been given, the contribution of the Y. M. C. A.— 
which did ninety-eight per cent. of all the service 
among the well soldiers—and the contribution of its 
associates would be beyond praise and beyond price. 
Any decent man of intelligence who has gone over the 
ground will say so. Indeed, as a journalist, I almost 
wept at the pitiful lack of “Y” publicity. I gathered 
enough facts the first three days I was in France to 
dispel from my mind forever the snivelling and piffling, 
not to say ungrateful, chatter that we have had so much 
of back home. Why did they not head it off? 

I found blunders and inefficiencies and fearful de- 


of Oskaloosa, Ia., who was the “mother” of the house, 


gently but firmly re- 
minded the thoughtless 
youth of some other things 
that not she nor her co- 
workers claimed the least 
praise for, but that the 
loving, generous people 
back home provided by 
their prodigal giving for 
the welfare of the coun- 
try’s heroic sons. 

“Do you call it nothing 
to have this large and com- 
fortable house, where you 
may always come, these 
easy leather chairs, the in- 
variable welcome of good 
women, the understanding 
by them of your home- 
sickness, the sympathy 
that they have and that 
cheers you up, the games, 
the lectures, the entertain- 
ments? Isn’t that any- 
thing ?” 

The soldier whimpered 
a lame protest about not 
meaning what he said. But 
he did mean it; and it 
was characteristic of too 
many soldiers with whom 


fects of organization. 


HOW THE MONEY WAS APPORTIONED 


These figures show the distribution, to three welfare 
organizations, of the proceeds of the United War 
Work Campaign last autumn :— 


Organization Huts Secretaries Amount 
yl SO ea 16,000 6,000 $100,000,000 
Knights of Columbus. 150 700 30,000,000 
Salvation Army...... 45 186 3,900,000 


This was to be the proportionate distribution upon 
the basis of $170,000,000 for the seven welfare socie- 
ties. As a matter of fact, over $200,000,000 was 
raised, but the relative shares of the various societies 
remained the same. 

On the basis of $170,000,000 the Y. M. C. A. 
received $100,000,000, or $62,500 per hut in operation 
and $16,666 per secretary in service, estimating* the 
total number of secretaries in the field at the time at 
six thousand (as a matter of fact, there were nearly 
seven thousand). . 

The Knights of Columbus, on the same basis, 
received $200,000 per hut and $42,858 per secre- 
tary in service. 

The Salvation Army received $77,000 per hut and 
$18,817 per welfare worker in the field. 

The figures speak for themselves. 


From the standpoint of stand- 


ardized business as I 
know it at its best in 
America, the war work 
was a failure. Surely no 
one would claim, and least 
of all the men in the work 
of the “Y,” that everything 
was well done. Nothing 
was well done, if one is 
critical. Not even the 
army got through without 
grievous errors, which 
cost millions of dollars 
and hundreds of lives. The 
Red Cross fell short— 
some persons say, terribly 
short. Even the Salva- 
tion Army, which we all 
have a heart for, did not 
do a perfect job, though 
the man Llewellyn who 
perfected that marvellous 
publicity stunt with the 
doughnut for his motif 
certainly eclipsed anybody 
in the whole war for down- 
right returns on a small 
investment. 

But I am bound to say 
this: The Y. M. C. A. was 
inspired and dominated by 


I spoke in France, Bel- 
gium, England, and Ger| 
many, and here at home. 
To be sure, not more than one man in four complained, 
which for healthy soldiers is a low average. But 
almost without exception the “grousing” was about 
the material things, be they never so trivial. As a 
matter of fact, the welfare organizations gave away 
entirely too many goods. I saw reckless, shameful 
exhibitions of this prodigality, which was at once in 
flat violation of the orders of the army and a demor- 
alizing influence upon the men. They came near to 
a state of mendicancy, with their hands out. Far from 


. deserving censure on the score of withholding all sorts 


of gifts, it is fair to the “Y” to say that they kept 


‘more nearly within the law than several of the smaller 


co-operating outfits. The Knights’ of Columbus, in 
this respect, were entirely too free-handed with the 
money the American people gave them. Mr. Raymond 
B. Fosdick has reported on that subject. Of course 


‘there must be discretion, and many a secretary of the 
_ “Y” might have been less of a prig in an emergency, 


when a fellow was in a real pinch. On the whole, 


a desire to serve. To make 

religion function in ser- 

vice to the soldier so that 
he would be better equipped to win the war, was the 
“Y” job. Ihave no sympathy whatever with the prop- 
osition that there was too much religion in the “Y” 
work. There was not enough, and the real leaders 
knew it. Moreover, there was too much of the wrong 
kind, and the leaders knew it. There were some sorry 
religious specimens who got over to France under false 
pretences, and fell short on the delivery of the goods. 
They “canned” a lot of perfectly good Chautauqua 
elocution before embarking and opened it up for the 
men who had had their rendezvous with death. Once 
was too often. Some of the bright lights of our pulpits 
went dim in France. The only preachers who arrived 
over there were the men who chucked their prepared 
stuff and got the raw materials right out front in 
the grim business of killing for a holy cause. It was 
naked, real, hard truth the soldiers wanted, garnished 
with the rude language, some of which we should call 
profane, that grew out of their terrible living. Re- 
ligion was the best thing the soldier got. A man like 
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the wonderful “Woodbine Willie’—in ordinary times 
he is the gifted Dr. Studdert-Kennedy of England— 
did more good than all the creature comforts on God’s 
footstool. How that man talked to the soldiers! I 
must tell you about him later on. 

I have many other things to say, including the truth 
about the personnel of the “Y” war work. The people 
on this side who chose the men secretaries did a poor 
selective job. I know what I am talking about. When 
the rush came, and hundreds of workers were called 
for, there was a stampede, and a large number of in- 
competents got by and never did a thing but clog 
the machinery. It is not probable -that any human 
organization could have done much better, though the 
work of Mrs. F. Louis Slade and her staff was almost a 
miracle. They picked the young women. 

Of all the work done by the “Y” in Europe, my heart 
gives the highest and best place to our sisters and 
daughters. I suppose there is. somewhat of the 
chivalric in me, but there is also a sensitiveness that 
comes near to aversion for the woman who lacks charm, 
good sense, femininity,—and personality. In the 
language of war-workers, the sad sister was a rare 
one over there. Whoever writes the story of the 
women’s work for the soldier ought to be a clever 
psychologist. Either Harold Begbie or Havelock Ellis 
could do it. I wish I could write it. That gift of 
theirs to complement the hungry masculine nature of 
the soldier wrought marvels and miracles on the soul 
of the doughboy. On the ship coming home, I asked a 
leader of “Y’ women, whose job was supervisor of 
several hundred, about this influence. She said that 
she never heard of an instance of any offensive word 
or conduct by a soldier toward a “Y” girl. It was 
not merely their service,—and they never worked so 
hard nor were so happy, they all said,—but the in- 
definable, mysterious power of a good and _ healthy 
woman over any decent fellow. 


A Turnover of of Five Hesndecd Millions 


Much as we Americans like big-business things that 
we can see in figures, after all, we are souls, and the 
touch comes to our beings by simple suggestions of 
consecrated humanness in time of great stress, willing 
sacrifice, and sublime fearlessness. Yet the magnitude 
of the administrative side of the “Y” is quite outside 
the realm of comprehension. I was informed the 
Division of Supplies did a turnover of five hundred 
millions of dollars a year. Some of their tasks and 
difficulties have been given in George W. Perkins’s 
report. I shall have an article about it in an early 
issue of TH Recistrr. Mr. Grosvenor Dawe gave me 
on July 18 these figures, for example, among a mass 
most of which I shall not have space for: The “Y” 
manufactured supplies for the soldiers in fifty-eight 
of its own factories in France. There were fifteen 
chocolate factories, three chocolate- -candy and two cara- 
mel factories; biscuits were made in twenty-four 
factories, jam ‘in eight, ice-cream in two, and cones in 
four. 

The true story of the canteen has not yet been told 
effectually. I hope early to. make it plain. For the 
present, it may be enough to remark that the “Y” was 
ordered into this work. The army, of which the “Y” 
was of course a part in the American’ Expeditionary 
Forces, found need for all the fighting men in combat 
and other active military service. The “Y” knew noth- 
ing about canteen work; its field was welfare. 
orders are orders. The tale is almost tragic in some 
parts, for the difficulties were enormous, and the silly 
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idea that it was a commercial venture in which the “Y” 


made money out of the soldiers, some Americans other- 
wise intelligent believe to this day. I know there was 
propaganda to make them believe it. I know also that 
in more than one instance the job was too big for un- 
trained “Y” men, and that it got badly snarled. After 
the armistice the War Department took the can- 
teens back into the army proper, and now they say they 
are worse than they were under the “Y.” 


The Last Days of Creed Tests 


Any visitor to the headquarters at 12 rue d’Agues- 


seau, Paris, would find, even with the profound change 
of the relatively quiet post-war days of the present sum- 
mer, such a complexity of duties not called for in ordi- 
nary welfare administration as to baffle one. How did 
the “Y” get through it all? My own answer is enough 
for me. I put it in my note-book after I had been dili- 
gent among the workers one week: “Faith without 
efficiency is better than efficiency without faith.” In 
this case I use the word “efficiency” in the popular 
though inaccurate sense of intellectual mastery. That 
is the thing that turned the trick,—the vision and con- 
fidence that this work was needed, and somehow it 
must be done. I do not know how much Mr. E. C. 
Carter, Chief Secretary, knows about his herculean 
task even to-day, from the standpoint of business and 
administration; but I do know that he and men like 
him in both New York and Paris were guided, sus- 
tained, and during many a weary hour comforted in 
their bewildering duties and decisions by religion. 
They knew they were not in it for gain or glory, but 
to serve God by sustaining men. 

‘With all due respect for business as ‘such, it could 
not have done this work. It required first not methods, 
but a spirit; not scientific and trading knowledge, but 
elemental faith. These are the true basis of enduring 
efficiency. One could not find a greater example of the 
practical power of religion than right here. Not all 
the “Y” men were religious, but the religious standards 
prevailed. More than once it looked as if certain hard 
rules of so-called practical men would undo the Associa- 
tion for good and all. And in some other cases the as- 
saults were powerful and lasting and good on the Asso- 
ciation’s old ideas, especially in the field of religion. 
That cock-sure, dogmatic effrontery of the old-fashioned 
“Y” secretary which used to offend beyond measure has 
been fractured. The last days of the evangelical test 
by ¢reed-words in the “Y” are with us. I have spoken 
with men who have made and are now making the 
Association’s history. They know. Theological quib- 
bling is sickening to them. They are not recanting 
their own doctrinal views, some of which are very con 
servative, not to say narrow. But the war confirmed 
the test that the spirit of a man’s life is what counts, 
and his desire to serve his day and his kind. As I see 


it, what the Y. M. C. A. did for the war is not more | 


than what the war did for the Y. M. C. A. 

I give these introductory notes with the promise that 
in them and in what follows I have no interest except 
to deal squarely with what I saw and heard. In the 


field of publicity there are four other kinds of practice, — 


—muck-raking, whitewashing, 
and sitting on the lid. 
tion from Dr. John R. Mott to tell the whole truth; 
and I want most heartily and without stint to thank 
him and his colleagues for giving me every facility, 
withholding nothing, in my many-sided and pointed in- 


press-agent praising, 


quiries, in France, Germany, Belgium, England, and. 


the United States. hi 
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I accepted a grateful invita- 
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Bring in the League 


The great thing now is to accept it, then amend it, and 
i after five years revise it 


W. C. GANNETT 


most difficult task well. The world owes them 

admiration and gratitude. The Treaty of Peace 
with the Covenant of the Nations pervading and ani- 
mating it embodies a programme of immeasurable good 
to mankind. They cover the overthrow of aggressive 
militarism, large reparation for the war’s damages,— 
complete is impossible,—liberation for at least fifteen 
subject peoples, and protection from. further exploita- 
tion for the backward peoples of to-day. They pro- 
vide new safeguards for commercial equality, for labor 
and its international organization, for “little ones” 
generally, for democracy. Of the Covenant itself full 
half is devoted to methods for settling the disputes 
and securing the peace of the world. It plans for 
reduction of armaments and other far-reaching pre- 
ventives of future war. It sanctions courts of arbi- 
tration, assures a permanent Court of International 
Justice, and submits to forty-five states—four-fifths, it 
is estimated, of the world’s population and power—the 
framework of a league of co-operation and friendship, 
a league open to the rest of the world, also, on equal 
conditions, and with provision in its structure for its 
own amendment. Was ever enterprise for human bless- 
ing so vast in its scope, so right in its aims, so sound 
in its principles, so practical in so many details, pro- 
jected before? To reject or to endanger all this be- 
cause something still better is not forthcoming at once 
would be madness. They are right who say that to 
do so would set the world back incalculably. 

Yet hope ran even higher than this. Both Treaty 
and Covenant disappoint. Our own representatives 
at Paris come home disappointed. The President him- 
self comes home confessing regret. In various ad- 
dresses before he went over he had voiced America’s 
highest ideals, and the startled world thrilled. It 
seemed as if Lowell’s “Present Crisis” had been written 
in wonderful prophecy for this very moment. But 
there were other ideas at the Conference than ours, 
and ours could not always prevail. 
power among many, had we a right to expect all that 
we hoped for? Where many minds with equal rights 
are concerned, compromise is inevitable to co-opera- 
tion. The ethical question always rises with a nation 
as with an individual, “Which should I sacrifice, my 
own higher ideal, or the good of united action?” In 
most cases it is really a question of patience,—the 
united good leading the slow multitudes onward and 
upward toward the delayed ideal. Such patience is 
_a form of justice. Can the nations of Europe with 
their old history clinging to them accept at once the 
highest ideals of American democracy which left that 
history behind it two centuries ago? 

Not that all Americans accept them, either. Our 
ideas vary widely about the Covenant. For some of 
us it demands too much surrender from the United 
States; it imperils our old isolation and immunities. 
Internationalism with its securities and its advantages, 
—yes, but only if we can get it for nothing. Thus 
Borah, Johnson & Co. For some it is the work of the 


sk PEACEMAKERS at Versailles have done a 


governments, not of the peoples, and so but another ~ 


unholy “Holy Alliance.” Thus many Socialists, and 
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young Radicals with hearts set on “the Revolution” 
rather than on Internationalism. For others, who are 
in eager sympathy with the attempt, it falls so far 
below the starry ideals to which Wilson challenged 
and charmed on the nations, and so far out of line 


with his “fourteen points,” that their indignation 


ranges all the way from “heart-break” and premature 
sorrow over “the President’s pitiful figure in history” 
to the hot pants of rage of the new Nation. 

Apart from these three groups there are many who 
believe with the President, that on a League of the 
Nations rests the hope of the world, that in that direc- 
tion and only in that direction lie permanent peace 
and the possibilities of turning the desolations of the 


- war into ultimate good, and who therefore gratefully 


acclaim the present results of the Peace Conference as 
a whole; but who also believe—again with the Presi- 
dent, doubtless—that, when Germany has steadfastly 
come to her better self, the Treaty of Peace may well 
be made more generous in its terms, and as to the 
Covenant, that, in view of the novelty, vastness, com- 
plexity of the problems involved, it must in the very 
nature of things need further amendment. When the 
first rough draft was submitted to outside criticism, ° 
the revision (some thirty changes, many important) 
distinctly improved it. But it is an attempt to formu- 
late in three or four months the greatest experiment 
on which this world ever has ventured—is it not of 
necessity still in the rough? The parallel of the 
United States Constitution in its making strongly im- 
presses these men. In 1787 there was wide dissatis- 
faction with the original draft, but a general decision, 
nevertheless, to accept and then to amend it; and ten 
Amendments, all in the nature of a Bill of Rights, were 
proposed in the very first Congress, the one that 
adopted the Constitution itself. The whole process 
including the drafting (four months), the acceptance 
by the States (eighteen months), and the ratification of 
the Amendments (thirty-three) took four years and a 
half; and this but to make a league of a few little colo- 
nies, already strongly unionized by the common effort 
for independence. With those Amendments secured, the 
young Nation stood fast. Through dire perils it has 
stood and has prospered, until to-day it is leading the 
old nations to form a World Union based on its cwn 
principles. 

And now again has come the critical moment of 
Again let us do what the forefathers did—ac- 
cept, then amend. Ratify anyway,—possibly with res- 
ervations or interpretations, if they would not prevent 
or delay ratification, but without, if they would. Bring 
the League into existence,—that is the great thing 
just now: the Covenant itself provides for its better- 
ment. 

“But if we ratify with reservations or interpreta- 
tions, other member-nations must have the same right, 
and will use it.” 

Let them: it would do us all good, and nobody harm, 
to express our national points of divergence from 
what we would still be accepting in fundamental 
agreement. Why should not all peoples that wish do 
what the League of Free Nations Association proposes 
that the United States should do,—accompany ratifica- 
tion with “resolutions” voicing their sense of amend- 
ments that should be? 

“But this would leave many questions unsettled.” 

Already there are many minor questions left hanging, 
to be settled by the League later; and that this might 
leave still more unsettled is true. Each such detail is 
important, no doubt; and yet all, or nearly all, are of 
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minor, not major, importance to the general purpose 
and structure of the Covenant. Still, there they are,— 
untied knots and diverging preferences; and under 
Article XXVI. of the Covenant it may not prove easy 
to tie and to reconcile all of them. Therefore why 


not, among other “resolutions” of preference, include- 


a further suggestion that might in a measure relieve 
the whole situation? That the League may function 
at once and the new world-order begin, let the Senate 
ratify the present Covenant promptly without risking 
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Some of the advantages of this plan would be:— 
(1) Possibly, concord in. Congress! 

stressed by the Washington critics of the Covenant 

can be of little danger to the United States during the 
first five years; and the second Conference would give 
opportunity to make the changes desired, if they prove 
as important as the critics now deem them. 

(2) The quieting of the nations; a long breath and 
rest after the turmoil and agony, with things felt to 
be hopefully safe and better in near expectation. The 


AMERICA’S PART IN PEACE DAY IN LONDON, AT THE ROYAL PAVILION 


Massed colors of the American contingent approaching the King and the distinguished statesmen and ministers who occupied the greatest place in the celebration 


of Victory, July 19, 1919. 


the effect of “reservations”; but to its other “resolu- 
tions,” if any are deemed of immediate importance, let 
it add the suggestion that five—or seven—years from 
the date of the general ratification another Peace 
Conference of the Nations be called expressly to re- 
formulate the Covenant in the light of experience. 
In other words, let all countries hasten their ratifica- 
tion and the League come into operation as soon as it 
possibly can, but in its exact present form let it be 
avowedly tentative,—a “try-out.” A desire to this ef- 


fect urged by our Senate would be sure to receive re- 


spectful consideration. There are other nations 


besides our own to whom such a suggestion might . 


make immediate ratification easier. 


In the foreground is the Victoria Memorial, and the picture was taken from the roof of Buckingham Palace 


world needs quiet. and cheer. The mere looking for- 


¢ 


The points. 


ward to a definite opportunity, after a rest, to get rid - 


of first mistakes in the Covenant and start afresh, 
would make strongly for patience and courage mean- 
while. Peoples as well as persons have a psyche that 
responds to pause and to tonics. Given quiet and hope, 
concentration on the practical tasks of reconstruction 
and co-operation will follow,—the actual practice of 
internationality. Experience with internationalism 
rather than theories about it is what we need now. 


(3) Yet the theory must be hammered out, too; and 


in the all-round discussion during the try-out period 


the “little nations” and the “peoples,” as distinct from 
their governments, would have opportunity to partici- 


y 
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pate and be heard. Issues now obscure would become 
understood, moot points settled, tangles straightened 
out, theory tested by fact. The resulting Covenant 
could hardly help being wiser, juster, more likely to 
give satisfaction, and therefore to last. If it should 
prove, after all, that but little amendment were needed, 
then that fact would give added content to the peoples, 
—while the critics would have had innings. 

(4) Five years’ discussion of racial rights, with 
definite reformulation of the rights expected at the 


OUR HEROIC SOLDIERS MARCH BY THE CITADEL OF FREE INSTITUTIONS 
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militarism was the accepted standard of nations. In 
some it is very recent and shows that “Prussianism” 
in lessening degrees still runs in our blood. Tangled 
and difficult questions, indeed, are involyed,—a wrong 
done always bequeaths them; and for the good of the 
victims themselves they are not to be settled off-hand 
by any simple Garrisonian formula, “immediate 
emancipation.” May the patience of the exploited last 
through the dawn to the full day of justice! The 
gratitude of the future will be theirs, if it does. 


_ American troops, crossing the Thames over Westminster Bridge, and advancing toward the Houses of Parliament, in the greatest parade in history 


end of discussion, would make clearer than ever the 
fact that no permanent peace, no successful league 
of nations, is possible until the Great Powers that are 
trying to create them apply within their own limits 
the principles they lay down for others,—‘“self-determi- 
nation,” the “mandatory” idea, “commercial equality,” 
“fair and humane conditions of labor.” Self-denying 
ordinances all around the circle of those who sit in the 


| seats of the mighty are essential to the-end in view, the 


organization of good-will among men. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, the United States, each and all 
have their subject peoples waiting for freedom and 
justice. In some of these cases the subjection dates 
back to the lower civilization of a time when aggressive 


, 


But who does not know that the principles underlying 
the League of the Nations must be finally applied to 
Ireland, Egypt, and India, to Morocco, to Tripoli, 
to Korea, to China, and to our Philippines, our Indians, 
and -our twelve million Negro citizens, as well as to 
all the industrialists of the earth? And who that is 
thoughtful, who that is listening, does not know that 
the hour has struck, that the time to begin application 
without flinching has. come? 
Let not this interior issue be considered as remote 
from the League of Nations that is under discussion 
to-day. At this fateful moment of history nothing that 
those five Great Powers could do to make peace perma- 
nent and the League of Nations successful and “the 


. only in the nick of time. 
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world safe for democracy” would compare in effective- 
ness with a resolute deed of justice done to their own 
dependents at home. That would show, and nothing 
less will, that we mean what we said,—that this war 
shall end war. May England, may Japan, note well 
the opportunity! But the part we have taken to form 
the League of the Nations increases for us above 
all other peoples the duty of racial justice at home,— 
and the shame till we set ourselves to it. The nation 
that sets herself first to the task will clarify conscience, 
waken emulation, strengthen confidence everywhere. 
Hers will be the great contribution to the League of 
the Nations. 


Americans to the Front 


Here is another vivid transcript from the observation and 
experience of one who was there 


JOEL H. METCALF 


HE THIRD DIVISION, and with it the Seventh 
Regiment, to which I was attached, arrived at 
- its training area around Chateau-Villain on 
April 21. -It was distributed through all the small 
towns in that vicinity for a two months’ intensive 
training, but the Germans shortened that programme. 
They terribly defeated the French in the Chemin-des- 
Dames region on May 27, and it was necessary to call 
in the doughboys to stay, if possible, their victorious 
advance. 

In a military sense the Division was not ready. We 
had received our automatic rifles only a few days be- 
fore, and our combat-wagons and rolling kitchens came 
The horses to draw them 
had just disembarked and were in wretched shape from 
their long voyage and insufficient forage. The driver 
of one team said he hardly dared to speak above a 
whisper to the pair he was driving or they might fall 
down dead. Some of the equipment, like belts to carry 
hand-grenades, we never received, though they were 
greatly needed in Belleau Wood. However, we were 
prepared in our minds, for we knew the time would 
not be over three weeks longer at most. 

As we expected to go into battle soon, it was decided 
to have a communion service for those of the boys 
who might desire one. The service, though not so un- 
conventional as some I have heard of, was sufficiently 
so to warrant some description. We had a good place 
to hold it in the “Y” hut which was one of the tem- 
porary barracks of the place, which the Commanding 
Officer had given us for the purpose, but we were en- 
tirely lacking in the usual furnishings. One of the. 
writing-tables, though somewhat long, would suffice, 
but we had nothing else, so I set out on an investigat- 
- ing tour through the town. 

I visited the china and linen closets of the mayor 
and the school-teacher to see what they possessed. The 
best I could do was to find a red tablecloth for a cover- 
ing, which though unusual, I afterward thought of as 
very appropriate, I found a real silver plate for, the 
bread, but for the wine could find nothing better than 
a glass pitcher and an ordinary drinking-glass. The 
bread came from the army kitchen and was the usual 
French army bread, not as dark as that on which the 
civilians subsisted, but far from what we should call 
white. I considered for a long time what I should use 
for the wine. The French people assured me there was no, 
unfermented grape-juice in France, so I had to choose 
between .vin ordinaire and water. I decided, as the 
service would be bizarre enough anyway, I would use 
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the wine of the country. We had an attendance of 
about one hundred of the doughboys. Almost every 
denomination in America except the Unitarians was 
represented among them. I do not believe a Unitarian 
minister ever did anything quite so strange. I felt 
very much as I did when I immersed a lady in the 
Baptist church in Burlington, Vt., as a preliminary to 
joining the Unitarian church. 

In spite of the unusual surroundings, the service 
seemed to me most appropriate, for were not these 
young men drinking of the same cup which Jesus 
drank? Within three weeks I helped bury some of 


them and gave first aid to others who were shedding - 


their blood a ransom for many. 
It was on Memorial Day, May 30, 1918, that we re- 


ceived emergency orders to move, but we were pre-. 


pared for it. The certainty of another defeat for the 
French had come to us through the underground news- 
paper, which no censor can suppress. In a compact 
and small country like France, rumor carries fast and 
far. The French. went about with downcast faces, 
muttering, “Mauvais temps!’ 

Our Montheries friends told us that Paris was again 
threatened by the advancing host of Germany and that 
the government was ready to move back to Bordeaux. 
I tried to cheer them up by pointing out that their 


‘journals said nothing about it, and although the Ger- 


mans were doubtless preparing for another fierce 
thrust, it had not fallen, for the papers were silent. 
They said it was always so, that not for a long time 
after its occurrence did the censor permit the publica- 
tion of bad news. Thus does censorship defeat itself, 
for stories in the swb rosa newspaper are always worse 
than the actual happenings. 

On the evening of May 30 an American “Y” girl 
sang to us. Our companies filled the “Y” hut to the 
very limit. The singer aroused great enthusiasm. 
When she finished, the chaplain arose. Like a bolt of 
lightning out of a clear sky, his order was that every 
one should go to his billet, pack his equipment and be 
ready, for the order to march for the front was ex- 
pected before morning. It was a tense moment. The 
boys answered the announcement with a rousing cheer ; 
but the French people, who always attended our enter- 
tainments in large numbers, took it with marked dis- 
tress, for they had learned to love the generous, whole- 
souled doughboy. They also knew by bitter experience 
what the call to the front really meant. There were 
many hasty good-bys, most of them finished with a 
glass of wine, which was the only way the French 
knew to show their appreciation. The results were in 
many cases similar to the over-hospitality some min- 


ister received in the old days when making his parish 


calls. 

Some of the boys fell by the roadside and had to be 
prodded rather roughly to keep up the march, and some 
were thrown like baggage on the combat-wagon. I was 
greatly amused when I put on my canteen with the rest 
of my equipment. Suddenly my side felt wet, and look- 
ing down I saw a large red spot on my uniform, as 
though I had been wounded. Examination showed that 
my large French canteen, holding about a quart, was 
leaking, but not the water with which I had previously 
filled it. The water had been turned to wine! The 
school-teacher’s mother had secretly emptied out the 
water and substituted wine as more appropriate for 
departing soldiers. - 

It was very hard to persuade them that the un- 
familiar wine would not quench thirst as well as water. 


How many times I have been asked by them, “If you _ 


, 


- whiskey? cognac? eau de vie?” 


‘than the largess of the wealthy. 


spoken. 
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don’t drink wine in America, what do you drink— 
To say that we took 
only water, tea, and coffee left their minds suspended 
in the air. They could not seem to believe it. 

I found another thing in my pack later which 
showed their great generosity. It had been a long 
time since they had been able to buy any chocolate, 
which to them was more than tea or coffee to us. Yet 
some of them had a little left that they were hoarding 
against a greater need. 

The first time I opened my pack I found that the 
same person had surreptitiously placed in it a large 
package of the rare and precious substance. Had I 
known it, nothing would have induced me to take it. 
Here were people giving out of their extreme necessity. 
That chocolate was given in exactly the same spirit as 
the widow’s mite which Jesus said was a greater gift 


At 12.30 a.m. the call to arms was sounded. I have 
never heard it before or since. We were just dropping 
off to sleep and it came like a sudden terror to invade 
the peace and quiet of the night. All was bustle, but 
there was no confusion. In a few minutes the dough- 
boys, with heavy packs upon their backs, came out of 
darkened houses and barns into the unlighted streets. 
The sergeants quickly called the roll. The orders 
came: “Fall in!” “Count fours!” “Forward, march!” 
With no flags flying, and no martial music, the five 
hundred men, like a troop of African carriers, marched 
into the starlit summer night. Scarcely a word was 
There was just the slow, steady tread of the 
marching host up hill and down, stopping about ten 
minutes every hour for a short rest. We reached the 
railroad at Bricon a little after the sun arose and 
drove away the chill of the night air. 

(To be concluded) 


The Bolsheviki and the Scriptures 


Is this argument by a studious lawyer sound, or is it 


fallacious ? 


EDMUND A. WHITMAN 


HILE THE GOSPELS give us a fairly full 
account of the teachings of Jesus, they give 


but little hint of his views on their practical 
application, apart from his reply to the rich young 


man who inquired the way to inherit eternal life. We . 


are not, however, left in much doubt as to his views 
on the constitution of human society, as upon his 
death his followers promptly constituted themselves 
into a family group, some one hundred and twenty in 
number, which rapidly increased to three, and later 
to five, thousand who were “together and had all things 
common” and “distribution was made unto every man 


according as he had need.” The preaching of John the 


Baptist was indeed fulfilled and “the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” ‘The chief priests and elders took 
the usual alarm at this new social revolution, but dared 
go no farther than to “threaten” and “let them vou 
At this point Ananias and Sapphira came to the assist- 
ance of the propertied classes, creating the first break 
in this brotherhood of man by seeking to join it and 
yet withhold part of their private property from the 
common store. This was their real offence, although 


the world has contented itself with holding them up _ 
to contempt as liars. Lying, however, has always been ° 


too common a sin for the world really to care much 
about, and they would have been forgotten had it not 
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been for their sensational death. However it may 
have occurred, the rumor must have promptly gone 
abroad that this couple had met a violent death at 
the hands of these socialists for treason to the cause, 
and the bourgeoisie of that day were not slow to take 
advantage of it. The courts being too uncertain, lynch 
law was invoked and its wrath fell upon Stephen, who 
had been intrusted with the management of the ma- 
terial interests of the community while the twelve de- 
voted themselves to “prayer and the ministry of the 
word.” Under his leadership the company had “multi- 
plied greatly,” even priests joining their ranks. So 
they stoned Stephen, and Saul was selected to vindi- 
cate the the rights of property. He made “havoc” of 
the brotherhood, committing men and women to prison 
for no other reason than that they really believed in 
the brotherhood of man and proposed to put it into 
practical operation in every-day life. The kingdom 
of heaven may have been at hand, but it was having 
a very hard time to stay there, even as Jesus himself 
had prophesied. 

Now Saul (or Paul, as he soon called himself), while 
a leader of the bourgeoisie, was a man of spiritual in- 
sight. He had probably been to college, and he soon 
recognized the truth and force of the teachings of 
Jesus; but he also saw, or thought he saw, that the 
kingddm of heaven could not come, at least to the 
bourgeoisie, until this new truth had been preached 
and the minds and hearts of men brought to feel its 
power. He therefore started on his mission to preach 
the new gospel of the kingdom of heaven which is to 
come to-morrow when the people are ready for it. This 
modification of the teachings of Jesus appealed strongly 
to the bourgeoisie. They could keep, and even add to, 
their belongings, and yet accept the glorious gospel 
of Christ which was to bring the kingdom of heaven 
on earth after they had comfortably enjoyed their 
possessions and were dead. So Paul won, and Apollos 
and Cephas and the others who stuck to the old gospel 
were forgotten; but the idea still lived. Paul’s church 
refused to call it Christianity, and its disciples have 
been forced to give it another name—Socialism, or Bol- 
shevism, or what you will; but the central idea has 
never changed: the kingdom of heaven and the real 
brotherhood of man should come now and not in some 
distant future. ' 

What does the thoughtful Bolshevist say to this? 
Is.it not: “Yes, I believe in force. In no other way 
will the bourgeoisie share their cherished possessions. 
I believe in violence, however much its necessity is to 
be regretted, even to the innocent. The children of 
Israel could not get away from Pharaoh until the 
hand of death had smitten every first-born of the 
Egyptians. Violence to the innocent? Yes, but it was 
necessary to save God’s people. Yes, I am against the 
church and its priests—not against God’s church, but 
against Paul’s church and this preaching to the poor 
to remain content in the condition in which God has 
placed them. I see a new heaven and a new earth 
and I propose to have them begin now. When you 
of the bourgeoisie say that our plan is impracticable, 
all that you mean is that your brotherhood of man 
and the Fatherhood of God is impracticable. I do not 
agree with you; and whether you agree with me or 
not, the experiment is going to be tried. We have 
waited nineteen hundred years for the kingdom of 
heaven to be at hand and we will wait no longer. Join 
us if you will. Perish if you will not.” 

Thus speaks the thoughtful Bolshevist. Let the col- 
umns of Tun CurisTIAN Recister be open to answer 
and refute him—from the Scriptures. 
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The Fearlessness of Faith 
ARTHUR B. RHINOW 


“Do you believe in Him.?” A searching keen 
The words implied, and fire fanatic burned 
In eyes impatient of the heretic. 
“T do believe,’? I answered fervently, 
For once, at least, His garment wonderful 
Had touched my soul, and I believed in Him. 
Then rose the master, robe and mitre. grand, 
And jewels like eyes in caverns deep. 
“As what do you believe in Him?” he asked. 
“What has He been to you? Declare yourself.” 
I bowed in shame, for I was ignorant, 
And then I stammered like a little child: 
“I do not know. I just believe in Him.” 
And when I raised my head, I was alone; 
The great Sanhedrin had rejected me. 
And I was sad; and I was glad, for I 
Was free to live with Him as I believed. 
And all along the path of many years 
He walked with me, and I with Him, in sweet 
Companionship, and in the valleys dark 
His love was light and comfort to my soul. 
Until His life was mine, and I was His 
To live for Him and die for Him. 

‘ Again 
I stood before the judgment seat, and he 
Of mitred power the self-same question asked. 
“What is He now to you?’ And of his store 
Suggested titles great and beautiful. 
I faced them with the fearlessness of faith, 
And yet with loving-kindness learned of Him. 
“Far more is He to me a thousand times 
Than all your precious names could ever tell.” 
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Proper Use of a Human Being 


KE. H.R. 


PasToraAL Lire AND Work. To-pAy. By 

the Bishop of Lichfield. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1919. 
$2.25 net. 
- Catholic in outlook and spirit and rich 
in practical suggestiveness, Bishop Kemp- 
thorne’s book will prove of great value to 
clergymen and ministerial students of all 
denominations. It is refreshing to find a 
bishop of an Established Church go 
frankly discussing the issues that to-day 
confront the churches and so candidly 
recognizing. mistakes and failures in his 
own communion. 

A little while ago we heard of an 
assemblage of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation debating as a question of first 
importance, while England was in a fer- 
ment, whether the allusion to Noah and 
the Ark should be retained in the 
Baptismal Service, the victory, we under- 
stand, going to the reactionaries for the 
retention of the allusion as an integral 
part of the initiation of infants into the 
Church. One may hazard the guess that 
the victory derived no support from the 
Bishop of Lichfield, nor is it a victory that 
reflects any additional lustre in the 
presence of such a straightforward and 
manly book as this. “Fiddling while 
Rome burns” is a not inappropriate. figure 
for all too many ecclesiastical conyoca- 
tions in these and recent times. It is a 
satisfaction to know that Dr. Kempthorne 
does not belong to the company of fiddlers. 
“Nothing,” he says, “could be more. miser- 
able than that the priests of the Church 
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should be so immersed in petty parochial 
administration, or so preoccupied with 


details of ecclesiastical tradition, that. 


they stand severely aloof from movements 
which are changing the whole face of the 
country.” Keenly alive to the social 
movement of the day and strong in his 
belief that the twentieth century should 
witness the bringing in of a better order 
of social fellowship, this Anglican bishop 
does not hesitate to pronounce upon the 
necessity of the Church aligning itself 
with national movements arising out of 
the aspiration after a better social order 
to be based on justice and fellowship 
among men. Nor does he draw any un- 
necessary line of demarcation between 
those duties of the clergyman ordinarily 
understood as spiritual and the tasks that 
challenge his efforts in the direction of 
a purified social order. Himself alert to 
an unusual degree, the Bishop claims. that 
“any parish priest who has kept his eyes 
open can witness to the intolerable 
hindrances to a Christian life which beset 
the workers in many parts of our indus- 
trial system.” It is not material poverty 
in itself which is the difficulty, the Bishop 
argues, though he spares no pains to re- 
move any illusion that there is anything 
in common between the degrading destitu- 
tion of a modern slum and the poverty of 
the fishermen of Galilee. “The trouble 
arises from the poverty of opportunity, the 
strain of monotonous occupations, the 
moral and physical unhealthiness of over- 
crowded dwellings,” adding, “We are fools 
and blind if we allow these evils to con- 


} tinue without effective protest.” 


In spite of great prophets like Maurice, 
Kingsley, Westcott, and Holland, the mass 
of Christians, the Bishop bluntly says, 
have never even yet attempted to apply 
their Christianity to social and industrial 
life. Adyocates of social reconstruction 
are often charged with vagueness, but 
there is nothing vague about Dr. Kemp- 
thorne’s convictions regarding the lines of 
social reconstruction. Hyery child of God 
is of infinite and equal value; therefore it 
must always be wrong to use any human 
being for less than a human purpose, 
whether it be pleasure, lust, or profit. 
Men and women must. count as persons 
and not as mere “hands.” They must 
have some active part in the control of 
the industry to which their lives are 
given. There must be a living wage for 
all. The surplus profits of production 
ought to belong to the community rather 
than to the capitalist. Men must have. 
homes, not hovels to live in. Towns must 
be something more than a wilderness of 
dirty streets. Rural life must be regen- 
erated. There must be a real education 
of children which aims at making them 
not better instruments of. production, but 
men and women capable of rendering a 
full and happy service to the community. 

The same sanity which marks the 
Bishop of Lichfield’s social radicalism is 
noticeable in his treatment of the detailed 
subjects of pastoral theology with which 
the book is primarily concerned. No 
cheapened form of religion will serve 
the Church in its effort to recover the 
ground lost through the fact that, by 
the Church’s own failure, the tradition 
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and habit of public worship have been 


broken for millfons who are not recover- . 


ing it either for themselves or for their 
children. The question is not, “How can 
religious services be made so pleasant that 
people will flock to them?’ It is, “How 
can religious worship be so ordered that 
the largest number of people, whether 
well or ill instructed, can find in it a 
means of drawing near to God, and giving 
him their best?” 

Much that is here written naturally 
applies primarily to the communion to 
which Dr. Kempthorne belongs, but the 
wealth of suggestion is such that few 
clergymen will read this book without 
profit and inspiration, and, in addition, 
it is valuable as exemplifying the charac- 
ter of the new spiritual forces that are 
working toward that religious renaissance 
the signs of which are already present 
alike in the stirring in the leaves of the 
trees and in the muffled thunder that 
marks the upheaval of old foundations. 


A Dramatic Half-Century 


Firty YEARS oF Hurore: 1870-1919. By 
Charles Downer Hazen. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.50—For this review of 
national tendencies and policies of the 
last half-century, Professor Hazen has 
made free use of the material in his 
previous volume, Modern Huropean 
History, but he has given us far more than 
a mere selection and condensation. The 
whole story has been rearranged and 
much of it rewritten, in the light of the 
events of the last four years, and the clos- 
ing chapter is a clear and vivid presenta- 
tion of the commanding crises of the great 
world war itself. Professor Hazen’s 
method is to follow out successively from 
beginning to end certain definite provinces 
of historical study that fall within his 
chosen period of fifty years, connecting 
up .each in turn with this final fateful 
issue, and showing how each contributed 
to, and became a part of, that issue. This 
method is disclosed at a glance by the 
chapter headings, such as “The Triumph 
of Nationalism in Italy and Germany,” 
“Great Britain: and Ireland,’ “The Dis- 
ruption of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Rise of the Balkan States,” “Russia Since 
the War with Japan.” The whole half- 
century is made to live and move with a 
dramatie unity that absorbs the interest 
of the reader. Indeed, this is one of the 
most readable books of the many that 
have been written about the war, includ- 
ing even novels and stories of personal 
adventure. For it deals with peoples and 
races with the vivacity and intimacy 


which distinguish the style of the best. 


novelists in their presentation of the con- 
trasting characters of individuals, and it 
reveals behind the motives and achieve- 
ments of individual soldiers and states- 
men the great background of racial traits 
and popular ideals to which these motives 


and actions must eventually be conformed. 


The book is enriched by eight full-page 
maps, six diagrams illustrating various 
phases of the battles and conquests of the 
Great War, and an adequate index. 
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The Yale Lectures on Preaching” 


ve C..FE. 


THE WAR AND PreacHine. By Rev. Dr. 
John Kelman. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1919. $1.25. 

The forty-fifth series of the Lyman 
Beecher Lectureship on Preaching was 
delivered at the School of Religion, Yale 
University, this year by Dr. John Kel- 
man, minister of St. George’s United Free 
Church of Edinburgh, who has just ac- 
cepted the call to the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York, suc- 
ceeding Dr. J. H. Jowett. 

These lectures reveal that the Fifth 
Avenue Church is making almost as. radi- 
cal a moye as the First Presbyterian 
Church did when it called to its pulpit 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. The broad, 
free, modern character of Dr. Kelman’s 
lectures is much more like Dr. Fosdick’s 
type than Dr. Jowett’s. Imagine the 
latter saying that “no man who is not 


_ prepared to shock a number’ of excellent 


people is fit for the kingdom of heayen— 
he is certainly not fit for the pulpit 
of any intellectually and_ spiritually 
awakened land on earth.” \ 

The book is very quotable. The author 
himself warns against using other people’s 
words, saying that “most quotations in- 
terest the speaker more than they do his 
audience,” but his own book abounds in 
terse epigrammatic statements of truth 
which will doubtless adorn many a ser- 
mon in the next twelvemonth. 

As a study of the effect of the war upon 
preaching, the book is valuable and 
significant. If the war has brought a 
Scotch Presbyterian to the point where he 
can state the doctrine of the Trinity 
(pages 47, 48) in such a fashion as to 
‘make it acceptable to most Unitarians, 
then the effect of the war upon theology 
and religion has been noticeable indeed. 

-Much nonsense has been written about 
the religion of the soldier, and therefore it 
is most refreshing to find in this book, 
written by a minister who was on the 
British front frequently during the war, 
a frank acknowledgment that the soldier 
is not religious in the conventional sense. 
He points out, however, that “there was a 
great deal of experience which contained 
.the elements of a genuine religion, and 
which was entirely new in the lives of the 
men upon whom it came.” The soldier was 
“the pioneer of some things which the 
church and the world have been seeking 
for and which he has found. He is the 
man in whose consciousness many hidden 
processes of popular thought have come to 
clearness and to definite conviction. He is, 
as it were, the cutting edge of popular in- 
tellectual and religious movements. His 
experiences are of priceless value as data 
for interpretation: his interpretations of 
these experiences are of comparatively 
little value. But if the church and the 
religious mind of the nations will in- 
terpret those experiences, their interpre- 
tations may be the beginning of a new era 
in religious thought.” 
foregoing is the most significant 
i : the book, because it gives 
the whole treatment of the 
Iman has dared to admit 
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the great truth hitherto neglected by most 
churches, especially by most orthodox 
churches, that in experience and reality, 
not in dogma and creed, lies the source of 
religion. The second lecture, “Dogma 
and Experience,” is wholly concerned with 
the setting-forth of that rather new thesis. 
The first lecture contending for reality in 
preaching is also preparatory to it; and 
the remaining six are well-written exposi- 
tions of the same theme, each with a 
slightly different. approach. How stimulat- 
ing a challenge to any preacher to-day to 
read: “It is demanded of us above all 
else that we be real men dealing in a real 
way with real things. The world has been 
content with conventionality, but it is so 
no longer. It is swiftly coming to be ready 
at last to face actual facts instead of 
living by accepted theories. The 
days of precedent, prejudice, routine, and 
formal orthodoxy are over.” 

This sounds very much like pragmatism. 
Indeed, it is startling to find in the book 
here and there hints and suggestions of a 
virile and ultra-modern philosophy. Gals- 
worthy’s Saint’s Progress is being man- 
handled by the critics for its pragmatic 
and seemingly bold philosophy of life, but 
here is a theologian, at last, as brave asa 
novelist. You would think that in the 
following paragraph, Dr. Kelman was de- 
scribing Galsworthy’s hero, George Laird, 
and his like: ‘The most astonishing fact 
| about it all was the small amount of 
positive belief which they [the soldiers] 
seemed to hold. One used to feel that to 
do their work would require all the faith 
one had, and strain it almost to the break- 
ing-point. 3ut, apparently without any 
such support, they went in thousands un- 
hesitatingly into the depths of sacrifice. 
If one is astonished at the absoluteness of 
the sacrifice upon so slender a capital of 
faith, one also is assured that they must 
have discovered some strengthening secret 
in the adventure.” 

The religious message of to-day must be 
social in its outlook and dramatic in its 
presentation. That Dr. Kelman has both 
these elements in his preaching is in- 
dicated by one passage of singular beauty 
in the seventh lecture. It is too long for 
quotation, but describes vividly the dis- 
tribution of food and luxuries to the sol- 
diers by “Y” workers in the dim light of 
a rafter-hung lamp. ‘This, he contends, 
was essentially religious work, apart from 
the opportunities it afforded for religious 
speech, and the workers seemed like 
priests distributing the sacramental ele- 
ments. When religion thus recognizes the 
sanctity of all loving service it is truly 
liberal, and Dr. Kelman certainly qualifies 
as a prophet of the “new. era in religious 
thought.” 


Tracking the Grizzly 

Tue Grizzty. By Enos A. Mills. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net. 
—A veritable encyclopedia of information 
concerning “our greatest wild animal,’ by 
one who is at the same time a trained 
and accurate scientist and a fascinating 
story-teller. For many years Mr. Mills 
has patiently and enthusiastically tracked 
the grizzly with note-book and camera, has 


matched his wits against the wits of some ! 
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of the wiliest old grizzly veterans, and 
has raised grizzly cubs in his own family 
circle. He has seen them at play and at 
bay, in their long winter sleep and in their 
spring awakening, hunting and fishing and 
fighting. He believes that in intelligence, 
and. under right conditions, in devotion 
to a friendly human master, the grizzly 
is the equal, if not the superior, of the 
dog and the horse. The chapters on 
“Being Good to Bears” and “Man’s Loyal 
Companion” will convince the fair-minded 
reader that there are ample grounds for 
this belief. 


Single Tax as a Panacea 


THE OLD FreEpoM. By Francis Neilson. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 1919. $1.— 
The author of this book has been a mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons for 
six years, and is now one of the editors 
of Unity. In England he belonged to 
what is known as the land yalue group 
of. reformers, which in this country is 
designated as the single tax theory. He 
shows that formerly the people of Eng- 
land had access to the land, that they 
have been gradually deprived of it, and 
that this is the main cause of the social 
unrest, poverty, and economic degrada- 
tion of large classes at the present time. 


-He claims that the same causes are now 


operating in this country; and that the 
reform most needed is the access of the 
people to the land as in the early days. 
He severety criticises syndicalism, state 
socialism, and the socialism of Marx; but 
it may be that he overlooks the radical 
defects in the theory he presents and in- 
terprets. As he presents it, it is too much 
in the nature of a panacea, as much so 
as any of the theories he rejects. 


A Diverting Detective Story 
THe WINNING CLEW. By James Hay, 
Jr. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1919. $1.50.—A detective story appears 


under this title which keeps you 
guessing to the last chapter. It is, 
nevertheless, simple in plot com- 
pared with the Sherlock Holmes and 


Craig Kennedy stories. It cannot be said 
to be thrilling, but consists rather in the 
weighing of one bit of evidence against 
another as these bear upon the various 
characters involved. The denowement 
shows incidentally how unreliable circum- 
stantial evidence may be. It is an excel- 
lent book to divert one’s mind without the 
distraction of the majority of detective 
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stories. 
YOUNG INDIA India Home Rule League of 

3 America, is recommended by 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. It shouldbe 
in every public and private library. $1.50 a year. Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Their Opinions 
M. E, N. HATHEWAY 


Said Pussy Black to Pussy White— 
“Your color makes you such a fright! 
If you should rub your fur in ink 

It would improve you much, I think, 
And freely dyed in this, you see, 
Might make you look somewhat like me.” 


Said Pussy White to Pussy Black— 
“With such a coat upon your back 
A handsome cat you cannot be! 

A bath in milk it seems to me 

Might give you fairer show and shine, 
And make your fur look more like mine.” 


The Busy Bees 
WINIFRED ARNOLD 


“Bven though the war is over,’ an- 
nounced the Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, ‘‘we don’t want to give up our service- 
flag. It has meant too much to us. So 
we propose to keep on using one for the 
work of our classes here at home. In- 
stead of the stars, we will ask each class 
to choose an emblem. And when any 
class has raised as much as five dollars 
for any benevolent object we will put 
its emblem on the flag. In fact we will 
put it on for each five dollars.” 

The girls in Miss Mary Brown’s class, 
known as the Busy Bees, exchanged 
smiles. Already they saw the Sunday- 
school Service Flag fairly plastered over 
with the shining golden bees which they 
had chosen for their class pin—not so 
much, to be quite truthful, because of 
' their unusual busy-ness as because of a 
remarkable coincidence. 

Each girl in the class had at least one 
name that began with B; and their teacher 
was Miss Mary Brown! 

Fortunately this wise superintendent 
made his announcements at the end of 
the session rather than before the lesson, 
so that it was not long before five Busy 
Bees could get their heads together and 
begin to plan. 

“What do you think would be nice, 
Miss Mary?” asked Bernice Bray. Ber- 
nice had been choosen as president be- 
cause she had two B’s in her name, be- 
‘sides very nice manners. 

‘Why, since it is summer-time,” sug- 
gested Miss Brown, “I should think it 
would be a good plan to plant some 
gardens,—it’s not too late for some things, 
—or to pick berries. We still need to help 
about our food supply all we can, you 
know—and you girls aren’t quite old 
enough to go away as farmerettes. 

“The berry-picking would perhaps be 
best, as I know Mr. Thomas, had a very 
hard time last year to get helpers enough 
to harvest his crop. And the money 
would be perfectly sure, and you would 
get it sooner than if you waited to sell 
your own vegetables.” 

But, though the Busy Bees loved Miss 
Mary, they did not always agree with 
her ideas on out-of-school matters. Take, 
for instance, her wanting them to join 
the Camp Fire Girls. 
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“Oh, Miss Mary!” they cried, one after 
the other in such quick succession that it 
sounded almost like the round of “The 
Three Blind Mice.” Tare 

“That would be such hard work!” 

“Broiling all day in the hot sun!” 

“Only Italians and people like that pick 
berries !” 

“And we'd scratch our hands to pieces 
and stain them all up!” This last from 
President Bernice who was particularly 
proud of her pretty white hands. 

Miss Mary laughed as she covered her 


ears. “What a storm of criticism I’ve 
raised!” she said. “However, that’s all 
right. I like to have you girls make your 


own plans, and know why you make them. 
Suppose you talk it over and tell me next 
Sunday what you've decided.” 

“All the same, though,’ confided Ber- 
nice to her friend Bessie Carter, as they 
moved away, “I don’t think. Miss Mary 
believes we can find any better plan than 
that. Grown-ups never do. So we just 
must! Let’s all meet at my house to- 
morrow and talk it over.” ' 

“T’ve been thinking and thinking all 
the time,’ she announced next day, as 
the Busy Bees gathered informally in 
the Bray library, ‘‘and I’ve decided that 
we want something that’s romantic and 
interesting and unusual and full of mean- 
ing—like our name. Don’t we?” 

‘The Busy Bees agreed enthusiastically. 

“And one that will make lots of money !” 
chimed in Connie B. Denton. 

“Oh, yes, of course,’ agreed Bernice 
rather absently, “but our class has always 
been unusual—like our being all B’s, you 
know. And everybody will expect some- 
thing special from us. Anybody can pick 
berries or run gardens. My brother Hal’s 
class is going to have a garden. We girls 
must think hard.” 

They met every day that week and 
thought just as hard as they could—with 
the aid of fudge and cups of cocoa and 
sandwiches—but it wasn’t until Friday 
that the Great Idea arrived. 

“T believe I have it,’ announced 
Beatrice Smith as soon as they were 
seated. Beatrice was the class poet. She 
wore long golden curls and it was the 
greatest grief of her life that her last 
name was Smith. “I just happened to 
see an old beehive out in our barn—I 
mean garage—(the Smiths had just 
bought a car) last Saturday morning. 
I thought then how lovely it would be 
to paint it gold color and have it for a 
decoration for our class-room, so I asked 
father to give it to us and he did. And 
now I see why our class must keep bees!” 
She stopped and looked around im- 
pressively. ; 

Keep bees! The girls shrieked their 
delight in chorus, and some of them 
promptly hugged Beatrice. Of course 


they must. What could be more suitable, 
more unique? Of course they would keep 
bees ! ; 


“But,” protested the practical Connie 
B., when the excitement had abated a 
little, ‘‘won’t they be rather expensive to 
buy? We'd have to have several hives 
of course—” 

“Oh, no, one hive would do to begin 


prices! 
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with, I’m sure,” answered Polly Barnard 
Price. “I have a cousin who lives on a 
farm, and she sells strained honey for 
what mother calls the most fa-bu-lious 
Why she bought herself a piano!” 

Just at that moment a bumblebee came 
blundering up to the open window. Quick 
as thought the same idea popped into the 
minds of two girls at once. 

- “Look!” cried Bernice and Bessie to- 
gether. “Bumblebees! We will catch them. 
There are always loads of those around. 
And they would not cost a cent.” 

There was a good deal of discussion 
on the subject, for some of the girls 
were afraid of getting stung.. But Ber- 
nice promptly ran upstairs and asked her 


mother, who assured her that bumble- ° 


bees do not sting, so that objection was 
done away with and this “gorgeous,” 
“economical,” “unique” plan of the Busy 
Bees, as different girls called it, was 
adopted unanimously—with the proviso 
that it was to be kept an absolute secret 


until they had the beehive painted and 


the hive in active operation. 

The next day being Saturday, they de- 
termined to devote their whole day to the 
Great Idea. In the morning they would 
gild the beehive; and in the afternoon 
they would take it over to the big pasture 
which was back of Bessie Carter’s home 
on the edge of the town, and fill it. 

Unfortunately everything did not turn 
out quite as they had expected. The gold 
beehive did not dry in time to be taken, 
so they had to provide themselves with 
shoe-boxes instead. Bernice had _  esti- 
mated that if they filled five shoe-boxes 
that would be enough for a start at least. 

At first it was great fun running around 
the pasture with a sort of little butterfly 
net that Connie B. had provided, and they 
laughed and joked and had a lovely time. 
But it was a hot afternoon and the pasture 
was stony and full of briers, and the 
bumblebees didn’t want to be caught. 
One by one the girls dropped panting on 
the grass beneath some willows to rest 
awhile and cool off—and when President 
Bernice suggested that they should count 
up their spoils while they were resting, 
they found that not a shoe-box, but a 
very, very small Gandy-box would hold all 
the bees that they had collected. 

“We must work harder!” cried Bernice. 
“Let’s not talk at all. Maybe that 
frightens them away. For one hour let’s 
all work just as hard as we possibly can. 
Then I will blow my whistle and we'll 
come back again and see how things 
are. We must do this, you know. I told 
my brother Hal that we had a fine plan— 
much better than his old class had; and he 
just laughed and said maybe we had a 
plan all right, but he was sure we'd never 
carry it through—that all his class said 
we never did. Think of that, girls!’ Such 
an insult from those horrid boys.” 

Spurred on by this story the tired, hot 
little girls started off again—but oh, that 
hour was the longest hour that ever was! 
They were all sure of it. The sun seemed 
to concentrate all his hottest rays on that 


pasture, the briers grew thornier and — 
thornier, and it seemed as if they were — 


walking on nothing but. stones! 


the retina in answer to Bernice’s 
me whistle, there was only the 
Pi ‘merest handful more of poor bedraggled 
4 little bees to show for their efforts. | 
“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
wailed the Busy Bees in chorus, “What- 
ever shall we do?” And hot and tired 
and discouraged as they were, they nearly 
wept as they talked it over. 
“How do you do, girls!” said a clear 
_ voice suddenly, from behind the willows. 
_ “Why, Bernice, and Betty; I’m so glad 
to see all of you! Is it a special meeting 
of the Busy Bees? And whatever is the 
matter?” 
“Oh, Miss Wary !” cried the girls all 
together. “Oh, we’re so glad to see you. 
Do sit down and tell us what to do.” 
If Miss Mary was tempted to laugh 
_.during the recital which followed, she 
was polite enough to keep a grave face; 
but when they had finished their tale of 
woe, she did allow herself just a wee 
- bit of a mischievous smile. 
“Oh, you dear girls!” she cried. “You 
poor, dear little Busy Bees! Did you 
think honey-bees and bumblebees were 
the same? Why then I must tell you 
first of all that I think any Camp Fire 
Girl would have known better.” The 
Busy Bees looked more than a little 
Sshamefaced. 
“And do you think you would get any 
A more warm or tired or scratched picking 
strawberries, for instance, over in Mr. 
Thomas’s field than you are now?’ This 


= 


" 
Tah 


- * 


time the girls giggled. They were sure 
Miss Mary would help in some way. 

& “But it was a lovely idea to have the 

a bees to match our class—and I have an 


uncle that I’m sure will give us a nice 

. hive full when his next bees swarm. 
Jl tell him about the plan and ask him. 

I wish I’d thought of it before. Only— 
Tm afraid we won’t be the very first 
ones to get our emblems on the flag if we 
wait to sell our honey.” 
“Pll go over to Mr. Thomas next 

Monday morning,” cried Connie B., stoutly. 

_ “There won’t be poison ivy there either— 
to say nothing of scratches. 
: better than we do, Miss Mary, and we 

_ ought to have realized it all the time.” 

“We'll all go,” cried. Bernice, “and 
_ what’s more, we'll all be Camp Fire Girls, 
— too, Miss Mary, if you'll organize us. 
Won't we, girls?” - ' 

“We will! We will!” cried the girls 
enthusiastically. 

“And here’s three cheers for Miss Mary, 
who has the really Great Idea,” cried 
Beatrice. ‘ 


i 
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‘needn't be a bit afraid of not living up 
2 to our pat 1, 
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- Marion, aged five, in a room alone was 


pe play a Sunday ?”’ 
from the modern five- 


* asa 


ut mother, I’m playing 
pers Magazine. 
oa 
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Oh, dear!” | 


You know 


“And I guess if we do all that, we 
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What Happened to the Birthday Cake 
CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


“It will need four eggs and a cup of 
sugar and some milk and some flour,” 
mother said as she went to the pantry to 
get the yellow mixing-bowl and the sifter 
to make Barbara’s birthday cake. 

“It needs sugar, too, for the frosting, 
and please make very thick frosting, 
mother dear,’ Barbara begged. She was 
standing beside the kitchen table, watch- 
ing, for she was going to be six years 
old in just a few days. It was to be her 
birthday cake, rich and sweet, and shining 
on the supper table with six ont lighted 
candles. 

“T am afraid that the cake and the 
frosting together will use up all our 
sugar,’ mother said as she came back. 
“JT wonder,’ she went on, with just a 
little bit of worry in her voice, “if we 
could manage with two eggs instead of 
four. Eggs cost so much now.’ 

“Well, we have to make a birthday 
cake,—don’t we, mother?—because I al- 
ways cut it and share it,’ Barbara said. 
Mother looked down in Barbara’s kind lit- 
tle face and.she thought a moment, too. 
That was the wonderful part about mother 
and Barbara, they so often thought the 
same things. Then they said something 
to each other, laughed, and hugged each 
other, and mother put away the big yellow 
mixing-bowl and flour sifter. 

The next day was Barbara’s birthday 
and two people who didn’t have birthdays 
had surprises. 

Timothy, whose mother did the wash- 
ing, had been very ill for a long time. 
He was getting better, and could sit in 
the big rocking-chair, all wrapped up in 
a quilt, and try to smile out through 
the window when Barbara passed. 
Barbara stopped at Timothy’s door on the 
morning of her birthday. She had a 
basket on her arm. She took from it a 
bottle of creamy milk and a bag that 
held four white eggs. 

“Here is a part of my birthday cake 
for you, Timothy,’ Barbara said. “It 
will make you get well faster.” 

Granny Blake was just putting her tea- 
kettle on her stove when she heard a 
knock at the door of her little house. 
When she opened it she saw Barbara, who 
loved Granny Blake so much. No one 
could make such nice rag dolls as Granny, 
and she was always cheerful and smiling, 
even when she had hardly enough coals 
to make her kettle boil. 

Barbara still. carried her basket, and 
she took a package of sugar and a freshly 
baked loaf of wheat bread out of it. 

“Here is a part of my birthday cake 
for you, dear Granny,” Barbara said. 
“This is sugar for your tea, and mother 
made the flour into a loaf of bread for 
you to eat with it.” 

Then Barbara went home almost as 
happy as if she had eaten a large piece 
of frosted birthday cake. But when the 
day was almost over and it grew dark, 
Barbara began to wish that she could see 
the six pink lighted candles shining for 
her birthday. She went slowly in to sup- 
per, thinking of them. And, oh, what a 
surprise she found there! — 
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In a rosy circle in the middle of the 
table shone six pink lighted candles set in 
six pink rosebud holders. In the centre 
of this birthday circle of lights was a- 
bowl that held six beautiful pink roses 
from the garden and beside Barbara’s 
plate was a parcel wrapped in pink 
tissue paper. When Barbara blew out 
the candles and opened the parcel she 
found a pink hair ribbon for a birthday 
present. j 

“What a beautiful birthday this has 
been, mother,” Barbara said, “without a 
birthday cake!’ 7 


Notes from the News 


The South African Cape Provincial 
Council has decreed that African ele- 
phants must be exterminated. Unlike its 
Indian relative, who works hard and 
cheerfully in the service of man, the Afri- 
can elephant is lazy, vicious, and causes 
great damage to the crops. Elephant 
meat is considered palatable by the 
natives, who are looking forward to an 
unlimited supply of it for months to come. 
Naturalists deplore the death decree, as 
they fear the elephant, like the mastodon 
and the ichthyosaurus of earlier periods, 
may become extinct. 


In Santa Barbara, Calif., is an out-of- 
door map of the world which covers two 
acres of ground. Oceans are two or three 
feet deep with real water. Every river, 
mountain, and valley in the earth’s surface 
is carefully reproduced. The children in 
Santa Barbara can journey around the 
world or to any quarter of it as often as 
they like, and can become familiar with 
the location of volcanoes, rivers, lakes, and 
islands the world over. Who wouldn’t 
find real, out-of-door geography . more 
interesting than geography in books? 


John HE. Longenecker of Lititz, Pa., is 
the originator of an idea whereby he may 
fly in the air or speed over the ground, 
at will. Mr. Longenecker has built a model 
of his new combination airplane and auto- 
mobile, using a body of an automobile 
with the shape of a Curtiss airplane 
slipped over it. The wings of the 
airplane are arranged to fold back, in 


.order to enable the machine, when used 


as an automobile, to pass through narrow 
roads. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849.- Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in ‘child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and: bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. i Th amie 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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A Pageant: The League of Nations 


MARGARET CHACE ROWLAND 


This Pageant was given June 15 by 
the Sunday-school of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Detroit, Mich. The 
object was to impress the children 
with a vision toward which they, as 
the inheritors of the future, may 
advance. 

As the pageant was considered a 
church service rather than a play, the 
school did not hesitate to incorporate 
in it such fine passages from the great 
literature of the world as suited its 
purpose. These quotations were indi- 
cated by having the character of The 
League of Nations read them from a 
scroll. 

The League of Nations stood between 
The Bearer of a Cross and The Bearer 
of an Anchor, on the chancel, and the 
nations came in on a platform before 
her. As each nation offered her flag, 
The League of Nations took it and 
waved it while the national hymn of 
that country was sung, after which 
it was returned and placed in one of 
the holders at either side of the group. 

The music and words of the na- 
tional hymns were taken from “The 
National Anthems of the Allies,’ pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, New York. 
“The Ode to Joy,” “The Song of Hope,” 
and ‘Hear, Hear, O Ye Nations,’ may 
be found in the “Junior Laurel Songs,” 
published by C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston. These songs were chosen by 
the superintendent, Mrs. Homer HE. 
Safford, who also taught the school. 
The costumes were rich and beautiful. 

Enter The League of Nations—accom- 
panied by The Bearer of an Anchor and 
The Bearer of a Cross. 


All rise and sing :— 


ODE TO JOY 


Hail Thee, Joy from Heaven descending, 
Daughter from Elysium, 

Eestasy and hope attending, 

To thy sacred shrine we come. 

Laws of custom that subject us, 
Quickly yield at thy command; 

Where their radiant wings protect us, 

All in love united stand. 


Hail, bright Joy, from Heaven supernal, 
Turning swift the wheel of life; 
Leading hearts in ways fraternal, 
Guarding hands from worldly strife. 
Shed thy blessings unabated, 

O’er the simple as the wise; 

Fill, O Joy, all things created, 

Earth and air and azure skies! 


The League of Nations reads from 
seroll :— 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless 
eyes 

Beyond the horror of a world at strife, 

And know that out of death and night 
shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life, 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rends the heart, 

That God has given you a priceless dower 

To live in these great times and have your 
part 

In freedom’s crowning hour, 
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That ye may tell your sons, who see the 
light, 

High in the heavens their heritage to take: 

“TI saw the powers of darkness put to 
flight ; 

I saw the morning break.” 


The League of Nations :— 


All unadorned I stand, for yet my worship 
lags, 

What nations, 
peace, 

Shall offer me their flags? 


once more bright with 


Enter Italy, to the music of her own 
hymn. 


Italy :— 


I bring the long tradition of an ancient 
dream, 
Once grandly real, of a united world. 
For all that man called world once bowed 
serene 
Before the mighty banner I unfurled. 
I bring a modern hope, of a nation that is 
young, 
Strong men who shall be great, for from 
greatness they have sprung. 
My banner give I you. 


(Offers her banner to The League of 
Nations.) 
and rise and 


School congregation 


sing :— 


ITaLIAN NatTIonaAL HyMn 


Come arm ye, Come arm ye, 
From vineyards of olives, from grape- 
mantled bowers 
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JAPANESE NaTionAL Hymn 


May our Sovereign Lord remain, * 

Rooted for a thousand years and then 
again; 

Until rocks, vast and solemn, rise from 
stone; 

Until moss nevermore is thickly grown! 


‘Enter England, to the musie of her own 
hymn. — 


England :— 


I bring the love of justice, and equal laws 
I bring, 

Grown golden through a thousand years 
to wait this harvesting; 

Patience I bring, and self-control to let 
the right evolve; 

My lesson is forbearance, crowned with 
a great resolve. 

Beside thee, mighty Mother, my flag shall 
grandly stand 

For the right of the weak as well as the 
strong. 

Mother, I am England. 


(Offers her banner.) 


School 
sing :— 


and congregation rise and 


ENGLISH Nationa Hymn 


God save our gracious King, 

Long live our noble King, 
God save our King! 

Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 
God save the King! 


Enter France, to the music of her na- 


Where landscapes are laughing in mazes tional hymn. 


of flowers, 

From’ mountains all lighted by sapphire 
and amber, 

From cities of marble, from temples and 
marts. 

Arise, all ye valiants, your manhood pro- 
claiming, 

Whilst thunders are meeting, and sabres 
are flaming. 


For honor, for glory, the bugles are 
sounding, 

To quicken your pulses and gladden your 
hearts. 

Then hurl our fierce foemen far from us 
for ever; 


The day is dawning, the day is -dawning 
which shall be our own. 


Enter Japan, to the music of her own 
hymn. x 
Japan:— 


Color I bring that bathes the heart of me, 
From very far I come across an unknown 


sea, 
With strange ideals, of a different race 
I am, ‘ 
But God has made his laws as wide as 
man. 


(Offers her banner.) 


School 
sing :— 


and congregation rise and 


France :— 


Iam France. My heart received the blow 

At civilization levelled by the foe. 

He tore my banner, burned my towns, 

Ruined my forests and my peaceful fields. 

To save the modern world I gave my sons 
as shields. 


(Spreads out her torn flag.) 


Therefore you shall glimpse heaven 
through my banners’ wounds. 

Once I would have brought brilliants and 
the «esthetic sense, 

That loved the precision of the perfect 
form ; 

But now for deeper things my soul shall 
live,— 

I who have suffered most shall most for- 
give. 


(Offers her banner.) 


Congregation and school rise and 


sing :— 


Arise, ye children of the nation, 
The day of glory now is here; 

See the hosts of dark oppression 
Their blood-stained banners rear, 
Their blood-stained banners rear! ? 
Do ye not heed? Roaring the tyrants go, | 


“Scattering homes and peace; 


Our sons, our comrades face the foe, 
The wounds of war increase. 
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To arms! Ye warriors all! 
Your bold battalions call! 
March on, ye free! 

Death shall be ours, 

Or glorious liberty! 


Enter America, to the music of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 


America :— 


Latest was I to join the mighty throng, 
Torn at the parting ways, I lingered long, 
Choosing the right, I sailed across the sea. 
Mother! I bring thee liberty. 


(Offers her banner.) 


Congregation and _ school rise anc 


sing :— 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early 
light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming? __ 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so 
gallantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, 
bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that. our 
flag was still there: 

Oh, say, does that Star-Spangled Banner 
yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave? 


the bomb; 


Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall 
stand 
Between their loved homes and grim 
war’s desolation ! 
Blest. with. vict’ry and peace, 
heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and 
preserved us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just, 
And this be our motto, “In God. is our 
trust’: 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave! 


may the 


Enter two boys representing Army and 
Navy, and carrying the Service Flag, 
which they hang above The ae ett of 
Nations’ head. 


Army :— 


True men, we fought for the future, mak- 
ing war on war; 

Calm-eyed, we stood unflinching, 
heard the cannons roar; 

Bravely we gave our all, bravely we 
fought and bled. 

_ These stars shall shine, O Mother, forever 
ra o’er your head. 


and 


Navy :— 
_. And as a crown of ines gold stars we 
 . give to you, 
_ So shall you to their memory remain Ear 
ever true. 


(Crowns The League of Nations with a 
crown of gold stars.) 


(Nations kneel.) 


* 
2. 
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The League of Nations reads :— 


Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s 
best oil 

Amid the dust of books to find her, 

Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 

With the cast mantle she hath left 
behind her. 

Many in sad faith sought for her, 

Many with crossed hands sighed for her; 

But these, our brothers, fought for her, 

At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 

So loved her that they died for her, 

Tasting the raptured fleetness 

Of her divine cumpleteness ; 

Their higher instinct knew 

Those love. her best who to themselves 
are true, 

And what they dare to dream of, dare 
to do; 

They followed her and found her 

Where all may hope to find, 

Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 

But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness 
round her, 

Where faith, made whole with deed, 

Breathes its awakening breath 

Into the lifeless creed, 

They saw her plumed and mailed, 

With sweet, stern face unveiled, 

And all-repaying eyes, look proud on them 
in death. 


The Bearer of an Anchor (holds it 
up) :— 
With this sign I give you hope 
Of a destiny divine, 
When all lands shall bring their banners, 
To hang around your shrine. 
With joy I see them coming, 
The children of all lands, 
Around the earth a mighty ring, 
They join their outstretched hands. 


Enter the children of all nations, sing- 
ing :— 
Sone or Hore 
Lift thine eyes, behold the light, 
Turn to the east where dawns the day. 
Hope and Faith forever bright, 
Guide and protect us on our way. 


Chorus 
Onward, strong and fearless soul, 
Yonder stands the shining goal; 
Lift up thy voice with praises ringing, 
Turn to the east where dawns the day. 


Let thy tears no longer fall, 
Joy shall attend us evermore. 
Brightly gleams our City wall, 
oe is its shelter, wide its door. 


Chorus 


Angel Hope, whose snow-white wing 

Bears every heart to realms of love, 

O’er our grief thine exgis fling, 

Lead and inspire us from above. 
Chorus 


The League of Nations reads :— 
And it shall come to pass in the days to 
be that the Lord will pour out his 
spirit upon all flesh, 


And he will put his law within them, and |- 


upon their hearts will He write it. 


They shall teach no more, one to the other, 


saying, Know ye the Lord? : 
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For they shall all know Him, from the 
least to the greatest of them. 

And He will give them one heart and one 
way, 

That they may serve Him continually. 

And He shall be a judge of the nations, 

And an umpire among the kingdoms. 

He shall make their officers Peace, 

And their rulers Righteousness. 

They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, 

And their spears into pruning-hooks. 

Nation shall not lift up the sword against 
nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more; 

For the glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed, 

And all flesh shall see it together. 

Instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir-tree, 

The* desert and the solitary place shall 
be glad, 

And the wilderness shall blossom as the 
rose. 

The lion shall eat straw like the ox, 

And the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid. 

The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, 

And a little child shall lead them. 

For the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, 

As the waters cover the depths of the sea. 

The end of Righteousness shall be Peace, 

And the effect of Righteousness, quietness 
and assurance forever. 


The Bearer of the Cross (holds up her 
cross) :— 


I with a cross shall lead you: I am ser- 
vice unstinting and true, 

I am sacrifice, aspiration, mercy for me 
and for you. 

“Father, forgive them,” I cry, 
know not what they do.” 

I am justice, for man and for nation, till 


the laws of Heaven come true. 


“for they 


Recessional. All sing, and march down 
and around the church to seats. 


Hear, Hear, O YE NATIONS 


Hear, hear, O ye nations, and hearing 
obey 

The cry from the past and the call of 
to-day. 

Earth wearies and wastes with her fresh 
life outpoured, 

The glut of the cannon, the spoil of the 
sword. 


Lo, dawns a new era, transcending the 
old, 

The poet’s rapt vision by prophet foretold! 

For war’s grim tradition it maketh appeal 

To service of all in a world’s common 
weal. 


And thou, O my country, from many made 
one, 

Last born of the nations, at morning thy 
sun, 

Arise to the place thou art given to fill, 

And lead the world triumph of peace and 
good-will! 


Benediction (all join) :— 

Now unto the King, eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, be honor and 
glory for ever and ever. AMEN. 
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there Shall Be Wings . 


The dream that man would fly is a romantic 
tale, in which Columbus has a part 


-AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE . 


It has been said by those who have 
given the. matter serious consideration 
that the introduction of airplane mail 
service marks an era of startling progress 
in the history of mankind more momen- 
tous than anything in many ages. There 
‘are those who confidently predict that in 
less than a decade a large part of the 
world’s traffic and travel will be ‘con- 
ducted through the air. Circumstances 
unquestionably justify the prediction, and 
bring about the realization that aircraft 
with its rapid flight from city to city and 
from continent to continent will be the 
means of uniting different peoples as they 
have never before been united, and thus 
accomplish wonders in leading to the long- 
desired brotherhood of man. 

At the crisis we are now facing, it 
seems peculiarly appropriate and interest- 
ing to note that from time immemorial 
the creative mind of man has occupied 
itself with the idea of sailing through 
the air. The mythologies and folk-lore 
of many lands testify to its fascination. 
Sometimes the feat is accomplished by 
means of a ship that soars through the 
air, over land and over sea, over fresh 
water and over salt water, over hill and 
over valley. Sometimes winged sandals, 
flying carpets, wings made of wood and 
feathers and a cunning pair of springs, 
and other mysterious means of aérial 
transit.are employed. Always the goal is 
a lofty one, such as a golden castle, lo- 
eated east of the sun and west of the 
moon, and laden with inconceivable treas- 
ures. Only one disaster is recorded, that 
of the bold adventurer Icarus, who basked 
on high in the sun’s warm rays, and was 
plunged into the sea. He had some recom- 
pense, however, as his name is perpetu- 
ated by the waters which engulfed him, 
and which to this day are known as the 
Icarian Sea. 

Almost every imaginative person has at 
some period of his existence dreamed. of 
flying through the air. No other dreams 
are so potent in their grip, or so difficult 
to cast aside when the dreamer awakens. 
Moreover, literature ancient and modern 
teems with prophecies in regard to the 
fulfilment of these dreams and predic- 
tions of all ages. An exceedingly interest- 
ing instance may be found in “Locksley 
Hall,” in which Tennyson seventy-five 
years ago told of haying a vision of the 
“heavens filled with commerce,’ and of 
“airy navies grappling in the central 
blue.” 
he saw all cise tes settled by the “Parlia- 
ment of Man,” the “Federation of the 
World,’—an ideal state of affairs now 
ardently hoped for. 

First and foremost among early ie 
tempts at actual flying machines are those 
of Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), the 
Florentine painter, sculptor, and scientist. 
In childhood he had watched the flight of 
cranes, and, fancying their cry a call for 


him, wept because he could not follow ai 
them. When asked at school who was his’ 


As a result of aérial supremacy, 
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favorite “hero, “he unhesitatingly named 
Tearus.: ** 

The question of human wings became 
the preoccupation of his existence. -Thé 


note-books he left behind him are full of. 
He once 


inscriptions testifying~-to ‘this. 
wrote therein, ‘““The human bird shall take 
his flight, filling the world -with -amaze- 
ment, all writings with his fame, and 
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ecaateatt of them all, had dreamed marvel- 


lous dreams, had had wonderful visions,. 


yet had failed to bring these to realization. 
He never wavered, however, in ‘his firm 
conviction that man should one day fly. 
One of the last inscriptions in his note- 
book were the words, “There shall be 
wings.” After all these years his ardent 
hopes are being justified. 


bringing eternal glory ‘to ‘the nest» whence |: 


he sprang.” -In- the’ samé@ source we find 
these words: “If the eagle can -sustain 
himself in the rarest atmosphere, if great 
ships, by sails, can float across the waves, 
why cannot likewise man by means of 
powerful wings, make himself -lord of tne 
winds and conqueror of space?” 

Opposite these last words is traced the 
outline of a machine consisting of a beam 
with iron rods, to which are attached 
wings to be moved. by cords and pulleys. 
Five years later, in 1494, dissatisfied with 
this apparatus, he designed a new ma- 
chine, fashioned like a gigantic bat, with 
four wings, each forty cubits in length 
and eight in breadth. It was to be con- 
trolled by a man sitting astride its back, 
with his feet in stirrups, and employing 
his head to turn a rudder which resem- 
bled the feathered tail of a bird. Not 
content with this, even after making sev- 
eral changes, the inventor wrote on the 
margin, “Incorrect.” 

In the year 1500 he set to work on the 
plan of a new flying-machine resembling 
in form an enormous swallow. Soon a 
completed. wing, slender and_ shapely, 
beautiful in form and texture, and reach- 
ing from floor to ceiling, was seen in the 
master’s workshop. It must have seemed 
now to the faithful laborer that the prob- 
lem of the dividing line which separates 
the works of nature from those of human 
hands was-about to be solved. ~Once more 
the master was buoyant with hope. 

Leonardo’s helper in his labors, Zoroas- 
tro da Paretolo, usually called Astro, a 
clumsy giant, with much mechanical skill 
and the intelligence of.a child, cherished 
implicit faith in his-master’s promise that 
they should one day fly. Without consult- 
ing the inventor, he took it upon himself 
to make a daring attempt-to put the yet 
unfinished machine into practical opera- 
tion. The result was a fall that made 
the unlucky Astro’a crippled imbecile for 
life. 

Wholly discouraged, Leonardo now 
ceased forever his experiments in flying- 
machines. The ignorance and ° supersti- 
tion surrounding him had ever pronounced 
his noblest undertakings the works of the 
Evil One and had brought misery of one 
kind or another to all who -held inter- 
course with him. This- brave spirit held 
him superior to personal censure and 
misunderstanding, but he shrank from 
bringing harm to his friends and disciples. 

Hard as this man of stupendous genius 
had labored all his life, but few of his 
wonderful inventions had been completed, 
partly because he sought impossible per- 
fection, partly because of his environ- 
ments. Others, like Christopher Colum- 
bus (1435-1506), with less scientific 
knowledge than he possessed but stronger 
faith in their visions, were recognized as 
the discoverers of new worlds. © He, the 


Pay of Teachers 

Many of the best teachers have been 
forced out of their profession by inade- 
quate salaries. 
very few other cities have hit upon a 
plan which provides that every teacher 
shall begin with a salary of not less than 
$1,000 a year, and that for every ad- 
ditional year of teaching $100 shall be 
added. Thus a teacher who begins at 
twenty-five would, according to this plan, 
be able at the age of fifty to earn a 
salary of $3,500 a year, and at the age 
of sixty-five, a salary of $5,000. The 
United States Department of Education 
recommends a wage scale similar to the 
above, but differing in that it provides be- 
ginning teachers with a salary of $2,000 a 
year. -: 


————__————————— 


WANTED. —Young woman as Sunday-school assist- 
ant, for executive and social work, part time, Boston 
suburb. Address, X Y Z, care Tue CuRIsTIAN Re&e- 
ISTER. 


“For Autumn Foliage 
BOARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
THE HOMESTEAD 


ANDOVER, ME. ~ 7 


Offers health, comfort, and economy, Booklet and infor- 
mation of WALTER s. Fox, 85 Water Street, Boston, or 


SyLvANuS Poor, Andover, Me. 


MODERN MERCHANDISING. 


Chain stores have educated the public 
to buy in packages. 


Mounting prices of tin and wood daily 
_inerease the demand for paper boxes. 


ROBERTSON PAPER COMPANY 


manufactures a large variety of boxes in- 
cluding waterproof containers from its 
own paper. 


Sales of these goods have increased 
400% during last three years. : 


Send for full details on this 8% partici- 
pating Tax Free preferred stock. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
~52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


e ate 


Washington, D.C., and a- 


CU Ur 


_——F Ue «he 


The real i 


Tue Waysipe PuvpitT. 


le 1 infidelity 
is the belief that 
there is something 
rotten in the very 
heart of things. 


Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Compensating Years 


God’s gifts are measureless, and there shall 
be 
Eternal summer in the grateful heart. 


—Celia Thacter. 


‘Sunday 


The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it 
be found in the way of righteousness.— 
Prov. xvi. 31. 


For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another 
dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by 
day. . 

—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Monday 


He that soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully—2 Cor. ia. 6. 


Old age has climbed higher than middle 
age, and-can see over its head. Looking 
backward unflinchingly at facts,—stand- 
ing out as if written “by the finger of 
God,” —old age can see that life has been 
a steady upward leading. If death is not 
better than life, then this long, intimate 


leading promises falsely, and God is not 


true. Ask any least thing in the universe 
if God is not true-——Hope West. 


Tuesday 


And let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts.—Col. tii. 15. _ 


~ Gare and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, © 
Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair ;— 


All the jarring notes of life. : 
- Seem blending in a psalm, - 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. v 
_ ohn G. Whittier. 


per’. Wednesday- soa eed 
-o Lord, thy eas are very. deep — 
Ps. act. 5. 


So wae world is made 


Of life and death commingled ; and” the 


sighs — 
veigh; the smiles, onal eae balance 
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What compensation? Nee: save that the 
Allwise 

So schools us to love. things. that ‘cannot 

fade. 

f —James: Russell Lowell 


Thursday | ee Tie 
Come and hear, all ye that fear God, 
and I will declare what he hath done for 
my soul.—Ps. lavi. 16. ° 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and de- 
cayed, 

Lets in new lights through chinks that 
time has made. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 

As*they draw near to their eternal home: 

Leaving the old; both:-worlds at once they 
view -- 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


—Waller. 


Old age, like solitude and sorrow, has 
its revelations—Madame Swetchine. 


Friday 
These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, and that 
your joy might be full—John ev. 11. 


Do you never wish to live your life over 
again, and to do it with all your present 
knowledge? In the highest sense, , this 
very thing is possible for us all. Do we 
not really begin each day with the stored- 
up benefit of all the days we have lived? 
‘Tis true, we do not always profit by our 
past experience; but if we would take it 
right, our life would be a perpetual new 
departure—a continuous youth—a child- 
hood with grown-up advantages.—Charles 
Gordon Ames. 


s 


Saturday 
But godliness with contentment is great 
gain.—1 Tim. vi. 6. 


Old age brings us to know the value 
of the blessings which we have enjoyed, 
and it brings us also to a very thankful 
perception of those which yet remain.— 
Paley. . 


. . Happy still, if on the sunset path 
We see the glory in the western sky; 
And happier, if around the househoid 

hearth 
We share the pleasant thoughts of years 

gone by; 
And happiest, if in life’s long aftermath 
We live in other lives, and never die. 


—William Ware Locke. 
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conducted in conjunction with another lay- 
man the Sunday. service. His faith though 
strong and earnest was broad and tolerant. 
He deserved to be ealled, in Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, “an apostle of sweetness and light,” 
overcoming the opposition of philistines and 
eccentric fanatics by his constant good sense 
and mild judicious statement of reasonable 
Christianity. 

. He was a man of varied and extensive 
culture, which made him for some eight or nine 
years. the head leader and trustee of our 
municipal School Board. 

As a lawyer his notable integrity and keen 
intelligence madé him the trusted executor and 
manager of estates of notable magnitude. 

His character was marked by an unusual 
combination.-of unswerving rectitude, kindly 
courtesy, and exemption from the fascination 
of popular delusions. He was especially dis- 
tinguished for his brilliant wit and contagious 
good humor. If he had ever accepted any pub- 
lic position which would have attracted the 
attention of journalistic reporters, these quali- 
ties were so great that they might have won 
him wide public reputation. 

Neither his wit nor his humor were ever’ 
used to further selfish ends or to wound the 
feelings of others; but they were always used 
to increase good cheer, drive away gloom or 
despondence, and diffuse sunshine around every 
social group in which he found himself. 

Unfortunately an incurable malady filled 
many years of his later life with great pain, 
but he bore his affliction with a courage and 
patience whose passive heroism equalled the 
fortitude of the soldiers. in the trenches of the 
Great War. 

His domestic life was most ideal. He was 
a devoted friend and lover; his door opening 
hospitably to a large cirele of congenial souls 
who found his constant kindness binding them 
to him as with hoops of steel. 

His steady faith faced the coming end with- 
out a murmur, extraordinary as were the trials 
and sufferings of the last months. 

To his friends it seemed almost a touch of 
a poetic grace and spiritual benediction that 
when the Angel of Life, who for eighty-six 
years had guarded his existence, at last, like 
Longfellow’s Arab, folded his tent and silently 
stole away, his spirit calmly sought its higher 
home as he sat by the side of his devoted life 
partner, tenderly holding her hand. wot. B. 
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Deaths. _ 


INT 


STONE.—In Santa a Calif. nei 17, Catherine 
Graupner Stone, wife of George ‘W. Stone, formerly of 
Boston, who was treasurer of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


DUNCAN SMITH 
In ALemoriam : 


In the death. of ‘Duncan Smith. on July- 30 
the. Unitarian church, -of Yonkers. has. suffered 
an irreparable . loss. For. forty years. he. had 
been the leading representative of -our faith 
in this community. For the larger part of this 
period | he had: been the chairman ~ of its board 
of trustees, and waS a man-revered and loved 
by all who knew him, whether they belonged 
to this or other churches. -His ‘interest in our 
cause was so great that for -two years, when 


the society was: without. a-pastor,. he. personally | 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
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Notice to Subscribers 
In tliesé days of~ conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
seribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
wheneyer possible. 
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i Lord Bryce and His Report 


Emphatic denial of the statement that he had| 
withdrawn it 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of June 12 
published an article by Lucia Ames Mead 
on “What the Germans Think.” It was 
in part a report of interviews with Ger- 
man women who were delegates to the In- 
ternational Congress of Women, at Zurich, 
Switzerland. She said: ‘Two statements 
of equal interest in regard to atrocities 
were heard. One, from a British source, 
that the Bryce report on atrocities had 
been withdrawn, and that Lord Bryce re- 
gretted ever having signed it, as much of 
it proved to be unauthentic. The other 
was from the German side and showed 
that, on investigation, the Germans were 
convinced that the stories sent broadcast 
among them as to Belgian women blind- 
ing the German wounded soldiers had no 
foundation.” 

Rey. Bernard J. Snell writes from his 
home, Streatham, England :— 


To Editor, Tok CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


As an old subscriber to your paper 
I am zealous for its honor, and gravely 
regretted a statement that appeared 
on p. 560 in the issue for June 12, 
1919. I wrote at once to Lord Bryce, 
and I have the honor to enclose copies 
of my letter. to him and of his reply. 

BERNARD J. SNELL. 


JuNB 25, 1919. 
To ViscouNT BRYCE, 
My Lord,—As a minister of religion 
I have done my best to guide the think- 
ing of the church committed to my care. 
During the war it has been my duty 
to comment on the nation’s vast un- 
dertaking for what we deemed the right. 
Many times I have made public ref- 
erence to the judgment of the Commis- 
sion presided over by yourself, and 
I have invariably said that we could 
rely on you as utterly trustworthy. 
Therefore it comes as a great shock to 
me to read in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
of the United States for June 12, in 
an account of the International Con- 
gress of Women, recently held at 
Zurich, a statement to this effect :— 


“| . . from a British source, that 
the Bryce’ report on atrocities had 
been withdrawn, and that Lord 
Bryce regretted ever having signed 
it, as much of it proved to be 
unauthentic.” 


To me this is incredible. But be- 
fore contradicting the statement, I 
thought it my duty to ascertain from 
you that I should be justified in 
denial. I need not assure you that it 
would be a great relief to me to be 
able to discredit such a rumor. 

Yours sincerely, 
BERNARD J. SNELL. 


Lord Bryce replied to Mr. ‘Snell, June 
27 :— 
3 BUCKINGHAM GATE S.W., 
June 27, 1919. 


My Dear Sir,—The statement which 
your letter quotes is absolutely false, 
and you may give it the most un- 
qualified denial. It is hard to under- 
stand how any one could have the 
audacity to make it. So far from 
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my regretting the Report of the Com- 
mission over which I presided, every- 
thing that has subsequently come to 
my knowledge regarding the events it 
describes has confirmed it: and I need 
not add that there has never been any 
idea of withdrawing it. 
I am, faithfully yours, 
BRYCE. 

The Rev. Bernard J. Snell. 


Mrs. Mead gives THrE Recister the 
identity of her informant, with whom 


she has been unable to communicate since 


the denial by Lord Bryce. The circum- 
stances, it seemed to her, justified the 
use of the statement, which, she repeats, 
did come from a high British source. The 
correction is made with regret for the 
inaccuracy, which is especially unfor- 
tunate because of its misleading and be- 
cause the article has been republished in 
several places.—THE EpIror. 


More Expense, Better Prisoners? 


W. J.B, 
An officer for many years in a Massachusetts 
prison 

The article by President Charles W. 
Eliot in THE RecGisteR some months ago 
on “The Justice of God” bears upon the 
administration of prisons. Little com- 
ment upon it has appeared in THE 
REGISTER, I think. Is it too late now to 
ask further attention to it? 

In the second of its four paragraphs, the 
author says: “Legal punishments usually 
fail of their objects, or cause wrongs and 
evils greater than those for which the 
punishments were inflicted.” That is, is it 
not, the wrong that the prisoner did may 
not be so great a wrong as the wrong that 
has been done by society in the treatment 
of that original wrong? 

We may well be glad if someone has 
so stated this fact as to demand public 
attention to it. If the public might only 
be led to see that they may be more to 
blame for the prevalence of crime than 
the wrong-doers whom they have im- 
prisoned, the prison problem would be 
simplified, and we might hope for larger 
gain in treating this problem than other- 
wise can now be expected. 

It would have been exceedingly inter- 
esting, as well as very helpful, if Dr. EPliot 
had indicated, however briefly, some of the 
wrongs and evils that he had in mind. 
While wishing that he may yet do so, may 
we not ourselves well ask what some of 
those wrongs are? 

If any one will look back thirty or forty 
years (I am writing in Massachusetts), 
he may find a state administration of our 
prisons that was, comparatively speaking, 
simple and economical. Since that time a 
multitude of new offices have been insti- 
tuted. Our commissions and bureaus, 
parole boards and probation officers, 
stenographers and typists and clerks and 
functionaries of many names, have been 
costly. Even in times when business most 
vital to our existence has been taxed al- 
most more than it could bear, this in- 
creased expenditure has been enormous! 

Who has profited by this large expendi- 
ture and patronage? Is it not fair to in- 
quire whether it has gone in reasonable 
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measure into the work of changing the 
hearts and purposes of prisoners and 
checking the volume of crime? 

Unless this expenditure and patronage 


: is reasonably free from any appearance of 


the exploitation of prisoners, a very seri- 
ous evil is evident. Prisoners are not 
likely to be greatly benefited by their own 
exploitation after they see through it. 

Of two wrongs, which is the greater, 
that of am average prisoner, or a wrong 
done to him by an intelligent, prosperous, 
powerful public? Which is the greater 
wrong, that done by the prisoner, often 
under peculiar discouragements and over- 
powering temptation, or the wrong done 
by one who organizes the exploitation of 
prisoners for his own advancement? 

If such questions are pertinent, may we 
not put with them the fact that this com- 


monwealth is just now re-enacting legisla- 


tion which imperils, to a degree, the re- 
habilitation of the prisoner, by putting 
over him a man apparently less fit for the 
office instead of the one apparently more 
fit? 

And should we not note that by our 
duplicate system of prisons, state and 
county, jails of the very sort denounced 
for more than a generation by most in- 
telligent specialists in penology as highly 
injurious to prisoners, and as the special 
refuge of spoils, politics, and similar cor- 
ruption, are still maintained in this State! 

I would respectfully ask attention also 
to the status of the prison chaplain. At 
some times he has been appointed by the 
Governor, the warden ‘and the chaplain 
both receiving their commissions from the 
same source. 
lain is an appointee of the warden. 

In some respects this may be too small 
a matter for a worthy man to think much 
about. And the chaplain has a remedy in 
his own hands. But the minister and 
pastor “in the prison needs to “have the 
same independence in the pulpit and in 
his religious work that any other preacher 
needs. Whatever works to lower the 
standards and ideals of a true preacher 
and pastor, whether outside the prison or 
inside, works evil! — 

In saying these things, or any of them, 
I do not mean to imply that the prisons in 
this State are behind those of other States. 
If I imagine myself obliged to undergo a 
prison sentence, although I know of 
prisons in other States where there is 


much deserving high appreciation, my | 


choice, if I could have it, would lie be- 
tween the two with which I am best ac- 
quainted, and both are in Massachusetts. 


Death of Two Clergymen 


Rev. William Roswell Cole of Cohasset, 
Mass., died August 20, 1919, at his home, 
after a brief illness. 

Rev. Frank A. Gilmore, former Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the Middle States and Canada, 
and minister of the Unitarian church in 
Houlton, Me., died August 17, 1919, in 
Flagg’s Cove, New Brunswick, Canada. 

A biographical notice of each of these 
faithful and honored servants of the 
church will be published in an early issue 
of THE REGISTER. : 


In Massachusetts the chap- - 
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Announcements 


- Avaust 28 1919] 


Rey. Charles A. Place of. Lancaster, 
Mass., will preach in the First Unitarian 
Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, 
August 31. 


Rey. H. H. Saunderson of Boston, Mass., 
will preach at the morning service, 10.45 
o’clock, Sunday, August 31, at the Uni- 
“tarian Church, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Parish News Letters _ 
The Child Behind the Creed 


MempuHis, TENN. — First. Unitarian 
Church, Rey. William E. Clark: The ac- 
tivities of the minister during the war 
and after, in behalf of the country, have 
been varied and important, including the 
office of field director of the Red Cross. 
Recently Mr. Clark preached in the 
Methodist church of Arlington, a suburb. 
He said in part: “We -must learn that 
‘wherever we meet on sea or on sod, we 
are brethren of Christ, we are children 
of God.’ We must learn that, and when 
we do learn it we shall have the neces- 
sary background for eliminating the in- 
dustrial conflicts that are turning our 
country into chaos and anarchy at the 
present time. That background will help 
us to do away with the profiteer. I must 
learn and you must learn that wherever 
we meet each other, we are meeting the 
children of God, and we must treat each 
other as becomes our relationship to the 
Father of us all. And, to be perfectly 
frank, I cannot see any other solution to 
the problems that are at this hour sowing 
discord among the peoples of every coun- 
try. Last year there was only one war 
in Europe. To-day there are sixteen, and 
from the present outlook there are many 
more to come. Internal discord is rife in 
our own land. Trouble is ahead, unless 
the religious world can do as we are 
doing here to-day, forget the things that 
divide us into sects, and work together 
for the good of mankind. I do not mean 
that we shall give up our creeds, but that 
behind every creed we shall see the child 
of God, and work with him whenever the 
occasion presents itself in order that we 
may fulfil the prayer of Jesus, and estab- 
lish ‘the kingdom of heaven on earth.’” 


After a Useful Community Ministry 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church, Rey. 
Earl C. Davis: Mr. Davis has received a 
call from the Church of Our Father, 
Lancaster, Pa., and has presented his 
resignation as minister of this church. He 
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has served in this parish and city for 
nearly fifteen years. A report of his work 
in a local paper says: “During his 
fourteen years’ pastorate he has built up 
Unity Church in membership and influence 
and has also prominently identified him- 
self with the broad activities of com- 
munity life. Under his pastorate, Unity 
Church disposed of its small church edifice 
on North Street and acquired the Marshall 
Wilcox property on Linden Street, where 
it has new and much larger quarters for 
housing its congregation and answering 
the needs of a larger parish life. Rey. 
Mr. Davis, some years ago, started the 
chureh-forum plan at his church and 
brought to the city, for forum speakers, 
some of the most prominent men in the 
country. These forum meetings have been 
attended not only by members of Unity 
Church, but by many members of other 
local churches and by persons not inter- 
ested in any church. For three years Mr. 
Davis served as a member of the school 
committee and he took a prominent part 
in the formation of the anti-tuberculosis 
society, being one of its organizers. Dur- 
ing the war he was for five months a 
voluntary camp worker at Camp Devens. 
In 1918, he acted as substitute local war 
board examiner in connection with the 
election of the shop committees at the 
local General Electric plant.” Hditorially 
the Berkshire Evening Eagle says: ‘We 
shall take leave of Rey. Earl C. Davis 
with regret. He has been here so long, he 
has participated in so many of our activi- 
ties, that we have come to feel that we had 
a priority claim upon him which no other 
community could successfully challenge. 
He is a militant thinker, he belongs to 
the radical school of modern thought. He 
doesn’t believe in leaving any field of in- 
dustry, science, social justice, politics, 
metaphysics, sociology, criminology, psy- 
chology, art, or literature unexplored. He 
is one of the ‘best read’ of our clergy. He 
is a willing helper. For years, when any- 
thing was to be done it was a first thought 
to ‘see Davis. He was at command in 
peace-time—he was on -call in war-time 
and served.” 


Who Always Did His Best 


Rowe, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Robert L. M. Holt: After the morning 
service, Sunday, August 17, Mr. Joseph 
W. Homer of Brookline, Mass., presented 
the Sunday-school with a photograph of 
his son, Ensign Joseph Warren Homer, 
Jr. Joseph was the great-great-grandson 
of Rev. Preserved Smith, in whose mem- 
ory the church was built, twelve years 
ago. Young Joseph, at that time but ten 
years old, laid the mortar for the corner- 
stone. When the war broke out, Homer 
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enlisted as an aviator, and was in active 
service until his death from pneumonia, 
in London, November 9, 1918. Mr. Homer 
gave a brief account of his son’s life, and 
read letters telling of his interesting ex- 
periences. Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith of 
Greenfield spoke briefly of her grandson, 
and the inspiration she felt that this pic- 
ture of the earnest young fellow who al- 
ways did his best would be to the boys 
and girls of Rowe, and Mr. Holt read the 
tribute paid to Ensign Homer by Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of Brookline at the fu- 
neral. The whole service was beautiful 
and impressive. 


Personals 


Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, who resigned 
his pastorate at Worcester, Mass., on ac- 
count of ill-health, has returned to his 
summer home in Pepperell, Mass., fully 
recovered. Mr. Slocombe has been at a 
physical-reconstruction place—The Adams 
Place, in Pompton Lakes, N.J.—for four 
months, doing special gymnasium work 
and horseback-riding. He will remain at 
his summer home until settled in a new 
pastorate. 


Rey. and Mrs. Thomas Van Ness of the 
Second Unitarian Society, Brookline, 
Mass., will sail for the Orient on The 
Empress of Asia from Vancouver, B.C., 
early in September. Mr. Van Ness expects 
to visit the Unitarian Mission in Tokio 
and to proceed from there to Shanghai 
and Peking, stopping on the way at Kiao- 
Chou on the Shantung peninsula and 
Korea. Mr. Van Ness will give an account 
of his experiences to the readers. of THE 
CHRISTIAN RecisteR. Those who recall 
his letters from Southern Russia and the 
Caucasus will be interested in his im- 
pressions of religious and industrial condi- 
tions in Japan, China, and Siberia. 


SUMMER TOURS 


long and short, by All Routes, including 
California, Pacific Northwest, National 
Parks, the Rockies, the Great Lakes, the 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay 
River, Lakes George and Champlain, etc. 
Superior Travel-Service. Special Itiner- 
aries. Pullman and Hotel accommodation 
reserved in advance. 


JAPAN 


in Chrysanthemum Time. 
de Luxe leaves October 16. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
336 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Special Tour 
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BALTIMORE, Mb., Oct. 14-17 


UNITARIAN GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1919 
CHARLESTON, S.C., OcT. 19-21 


FOR HOTEL ROOMS APPLY WITHOUT DELAY TO OUR TRANSPORTATION 
AGENTS, THOS. COOK & SONS, 336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


PLEASANTRIES 


The single eyeglass is worn by the dude. 
The theory is that he can see more with 
one eye than he can comprehend.—United 
Presbyterian. 


If you see an editor who pleases eyery- 
body, there will be a glass plate over his 
face and he. will not be standing up.— 
Thomasville Times. ; 


Haberdasher: “And will one collar be 
sufficient, madam?’ Mrs. Higgins: “Do 
you insinervate, young man, as I ’ave 
more than one ’usbin?’—Blighty (Lon- 
don). 


Parson Primrose: “Don’t you know, lit- 
tle boy, it’s wrong to play baseball on 
Sunday?” Freddy: “Yes, sir; but our 
club ain’t got the money to run golf- 
links.”—Puck. 


“The man you had playing Hamlet’s 
ghost did not suggest the supernatural.” 
“No,” answered Mr. Stormington Barnes, 
frankly. “He suggested the natural 
super.”—Washington Star. 


“What did you stop that clock in your 
room for, Jane?’ “Because, mum, the 
plaguey thing has some sort of a fit every 
mornin’, mum, just when I wants to 
sleep.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“Cholly tried to kiss me, upset the canoe, 
fell out, ruined his new suit, and: was 
nearly drowned. He’s in the hospital 
now. What should I do?” “I think you 
should go around and give him that kiss.” 
—Kansas City Journal. 


The minister who made the following 
announcement. seems to have been pre- 
pared for untoward results from his 
preaching. “There .are some _ flowers 
here,” he said, “for those who are sick at 
the close of this service.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. i 


“Once upponer time,” said Uncle Eben, 
“dar was a man dat said he wanted to be 
his own boss. He saved up enough so’s 
he did’n owe nobody nuffin’ an’ set out on 
an enjoyment trip. An’ de car conductor 
said, ‘Step lively!’ an’ de hotel clerk said, 
‘Go somewhere else!” an’ de telephone 
said, ‘Drop in yuh ten cents!’ an’ de taxi- 
cab driver hollered, ‘Git out’n de way!’ till 
finally he jes’ packed up an’ went back 
home where he wouldn’t be orderéd around 
so much.”’—Baltimore American. 


Mrs. Clogg went to church to find out 
where the missionary meeting would be 
held. Willie Jones went because his 
mother made him, His sister went be- 
cause she had her hair up for the first 


time. Sadie Williams went to flirt with 
the Scott boy. The Scott boy went to 
flirt with Sadie Williams. James 3B. 


Jenkins went because he had done so fur 
fourteen years. The sexton went because 
he had to pump the organ. Anne Fitch 
went because she needed ‘the money she 
earned singing in the choir. George 
Sewell went because he had finished the 
Sunday supplement. Mrs. Jackson went 
because she liked to sing and thought she 
could. Rodney Lewis went because he 
was wearing his first derby hat. Old man 
Staples went to get away from his wife. 
The minister went because he was paid 
to do so, and, besides, he liked to talk.— 
Life. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDs For ITs worK:— 


(rt) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) -Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee: Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev, Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. ; 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Sunday, 
August 31, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., of Harvard Divinity 
School will preach. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M, 
Sunday, August 31, Mr. Snow will preach. Church open 
daily 9 to r2. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D:D: 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9'to 4. F 

FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister. Service at rr A.M. During August 
union services with Eliot Congregational Church will be 
held in the Congregational church, Kenilworth Street. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


CLUB RATES 
A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. — 
| Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
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nation in the spirit which won the victory at 

Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun=- — 

teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 

may be trained for service atthe 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
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